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The Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia (1) 
By Water W. 8. Coox' 


gressive method of art criticism. The evolution during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is perfectly clear, fully documented, and exceedingly 
well published. Gothic painting of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is 
less well-known to students. Some schools of Spanish primitives, especially 
those of Aragon, Castell6n de la Plana, Valencia, Navarre, and Cordova, 
still await publication, and innumerable retables of great beauty and 
magnificence have never been photographed, while the documents in municipal and 
cathedral archives offer untold possibilities for fruitful investigation. Our knowledge of 
the Romanesque period is even more limited. The remarkable Romanesque panels of 
Catalonia have never been the subject of an adequate, scientific study. Yet these altar- 
frontals and altar-canopies, dating from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, constitute 
one of the most interesting early schools of painting in western Europe.’ 

The panels are preserved for the most part in the land that gave them birth. The 
first collection of importance was made by Sr. Dr. Morgades y Gili, bishop of the diocese 


?To Professor Charles R. Morey of Princeton University, I am more deeply indebted than to any one else in the 
preparation of the following pages, which have been subject to his constant criticism and advice; whatever con- 
tribution the work contains is largely due to his inspiring instruction. I am also indebted to Professor Chandler R. 
Post, of Harvard University, Professor Paul J. Sachs, Assistant Director of the Fogg Art Museum, Miss Belle da Costa 
Greene, Director of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s Library, who has generously allowed me to consult the original manu- 
scripts in that important collection, Professor and Mrs. A. Kingsley Porter of Cambridge, who have kindly placed at 
my disposal their large collection of photographs, and the Princeton Index of Iconography. Among my illustra- 
tions are photographs reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Byne, Moreno, Porter, Catala fréres, Institut d’Estudis 
Catalans: clixé-Mas. The original material was first studied and gathered in Spain during the year 1919-1920, when 
I was Fellow in Medieval and Renaissance studies of the Archzological Institute of America. 


*The bibliography of this school of Romanesque painting is quickly exhausted. Catalan antependia first 
attracted notice at the Barcelona Exhibition of 1888, where a few panels from the Episcopal Museum at Vich were 
exhibited for the first time, and briefly mentioned in the Album de la seccién arqueoldgica de la Exposicion Universal de 
Barcelona, 1888, published by the Asociacién Artistica Barcelonesa, with an introduction by José Puiggari, one of the 
earliest Catalans to interest himself in the primitive art of his country. A summary review of the exhibition was con- 
tributed in the same year to the Bulletin Monumental (1888, pp. 558-581) by M. de Fayolle (Notes sur l’exposition 
rétrospective de Barcelone). In 1893 the panels of the Episcopal Museum at Vich were catalogued in the handbook 
issued by Bishop D. José Morgades y Gili, Catdlogo del Museo Arqueolégico-Artistico ye de Vich. The descrip- 
tions in this catalogue are exceedingly brief and the dates are invariably too early. er panels were exhibited in 
the Exposicién de Arte Antigua de Barcelona in 1902, and described in the Catdlogo General of this exhibition (p. 34). 

The earliest discussion of the panels as a group is due to the present director of the Vich Museum, José Gudiol 
y Cunill, one of the most thorough of Catalan scholars and unusually learned in ecclesiastical antiquities. ‘This 
discussion appeared in Nocions de Arqueologia Sagrada Catalana (Vich, 1902, pp. 273 ff.), a work which is fundamental 
to intelligent study of Catalan archeology. The same author published in the following year a more complete 
description of the panels in the museum at Vich (Las Pintures Romanicas del Museum de Vich) in Forma (Barcelona, 
1904, I). Occasional articles on new panels which entered the Barcelona Museum were issued in 1907 by José 
Pijoan in the Jlustracié Catalana, a weekly review (Noves adquisiciéns del museu de Barcelona). A general article 
which included other panels than those at Vich, especially those in the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona, was then 
published by Antonio Mufioz (Pittura Romanica Catalana: I paliotti dipinti dei Musei di Vich e di Barcellona) in 
Anuari, Institut d’Estudis Catalans (Barcelona, 1907, I, pp. 89 ff.). Mufioz’s article contributed little more than to 
point out the dependence of the painted antependia on those in precious metals. In the same year one of the panels 
in the Episcopal Museum at Lerida was exhibited at the Exposicion retrospectiva de arte held at Saragossa (E. Bertaux, 
Exposicion retrospectiva de arte,—1908, Saragossa, Madrid, 1910, pp. 37-38). The panels were called to the attention of 
French scholars in 1910 by Marcel poe at ee Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Letires (Paris, 
1910, p. 324). Brief additional mentions have appeared from time to time in Catalan newspapers and periodicals, 
such as La Veu de Catalunya, Vell i Nou (primera epoca), Buttlett del Centre Excursionisia, Anuari, etc. General 
treatises on Spanish architecture and painting have also, in the past got pom paid brief attention to these panels, 
with occasional reproductions; viz. Marcel Dieulafoy, Art in Spain and Portugal (New York, 1913, pp. 116 ff.); 
José Puig y Cadafalch, L’arquitectura romanica a Catalunya (Barcelona, 1909, vols. II, III); A. L. Mayer, Geschichte 
der Spanischen Malerei (Leipzig, 1922 PP. 17 ff.); Emile Bertaux, La peinture du XJe au X1Ve sitcle en Espagne, in 
A. Michel’s Histoire de l'art chrétien di » pp. 412 ff.); Eckart von Sydow, Die Entwicklung des figuralen Schmucks der 
Christlichen Altar-Antependia und -Retabula bis zum XIV Jahrhundert (Strassburg, 1912, pp. 25 ff.). 
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of Vich, who, during the seventies and eighties of the last century, gathered into the 
Episcopal Museum of that city the most interesting and valuable examples of ecclesiastical 
art then existing within his jurisdiction; further, since he had previously served as bishop of 
Solsona, this diocese also was included in his net. More than twenty Romanesque panels 
were thus saved from impending destruction, as well as thousands of other objects of 
varying archeological value. In recent years Dr. J. Serra y Vilard has discovered a few 
additional frontals which had been overlooked by Bishop Morgades, and these are now 
deposited in the Episcopal Museum at Solsona, of which he is the present director. The 
Episcopal Museum at Lerida possesses five or six panels, and one is in the recently created 
Episcopal Museum at Barcelona. But the second important group, after that of Vich, is 
preserved in the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona. Owing largely to the activity of 
José Pijoan, formerly a member of the Junta de Museos, and Sr. Joachim Folch i Torres, 
the present director of the medizval department, this collection, which was begun only in 
1901-2, has constantly grown in size and importance. A third large collection is in private 
possession, belonging to Sr. D. Lluis Plandiura, of Barcelona, who has brought together dur- 
ing the past ten years more than fifteen early and important examples. I have also found a 
few stray panels outside the peninsula, such as a stucco panel in the Barnard collection, 
New York City, the only example in this country, and a few in European collections, such 
as that in the possession of Mr. Roger Fry, another in the shop of the dealer Lionel Harris, 
London, etc. In general, however, the most valuable and precious examples are still 
preserved, and can only be studied, in Catalonia itself. Isolated antependia are still to be 
found in small parish churches in the foothills of the Pyrenees, but so large a number have 
been gathered into permanent collections that an intelligent study of them is now possible. 


In the following pages some of the earliest panels have been selected for discussion 
since they illustrate in characteristic fashion the problems of origins, iconography, and style, 
the solution of which must be antecedent to further study of the series. Numerous elements 
enter into the eclectic and yet oddly original Catalan style and the difficulties of analyzing 
this eclecticism are countless; the evolution of primitive Italian painting is, in comparison, 
a simple subject. The complexity of our problem is largely due to the geographical 
situation of Catalonia, which was subject to influences from various directions; from 
Mozarabic Spain on the one hand and Moslem Spain on the other, from southern and 
northern France, England, and central as well as Lombard Italy. The only parallel in 
the history of art is that found in southern Italy and Sicily, where the same historical 
reasons account for an unusual mixture of styles. 


(1) THE SAINT MARTIN ALTAR-FRONTAL FROM MONTGRONY 


The earliest panel of the entire series of Catalan altar-frontals comes from Mont- 
grony, in Bergad4, in the western Pyrenees,' and is now preserved in the Episcopal Museum 
at Vich (Fig. 1).* Its chief interest lies in the fact that it is not only the earliest preserved 
example of panel painting in the Iberian peninsula but is one of the earliest known in 
western Europe. The work is divided into a large central compartment flanked on either 
side by four smaller scenes from the life of St. Martin. 

1Montgrony is not far from Ripoll. Its church is of the second half of the eleventh century and has been much 


= (José Puig y Cadafalch, L’arquitectura romdnica a Catalunya, Barcelona, 1911, II, pp. 279-280, figs. 198- 
200). 

*Vich Museum, no. 9; photograph by Thomas, no. 355; tempera on wood; 0.97 x 1.23m; the ornament on the 
lower edge of the frame is almost entirely effaced and the lower left compartment is damaged, but the colors are sur- 


prisingly well preserved. The panel was acquired for the Museum at Vich by Bishop Morgades, the original founder, 
and was exhibited at the Barcelona Exposition in 1888. 
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The central compartment contains the figure of Christ in Majesty, seated on a high 
wooden throne with a narrow cushion; a closed Book of the Gospels rests on His left knee 
and His right hand is raised in benediction. The right hand is abnormally large in relation 
to the size of the left, and the thumb is not bent over the finger in the Greek manner of 
blessing. Christ wears a crossed nimbus and a red, loose-fitting tunic, with scalloped edges 
and wave ornament, flaring outward slightly above the waist and falling in straight lines 
to the ankles. A green mantle, with outer edge indicated by a heavy yellow outline, covers 
the knees in stiff, cap-like folds. The bare feet, resting on a curving suppedaneum and 
turned outward in perfect symmetry directly on the central axis, are placed tightly together 
and are so appended to the lower edge of the tunic that all sense of logical structure is lost. 
The feet do not join the legs which the artist indicated by the folds of the tunic, and the 
distance between the knees and ankles is disproportionately long. The face is long and 
thin; small black pupils are placed beneath highly arched eyebrows; the upper eyelid is in- 
dicated by two curving lines and the lower lid by a straight line. The long nose, with 
nostrils shown by two lobes, the small mouth, turned down at the corners, and the diminutive 
ears, placed unusually high, are indicated by detached brush strokes with no shading. The 
figure is placed against a plain yellow background and a foliate heart motif with palmette 
filling decorates the red spandrels outside the mandorla. 

The first of the Saint Martin scenes is in the upper left-hand compartment. Saint 
Martin, seated astride a dapple-gray horse, shares his mantle with a beggar who holds up 
one end in outstretched hands. The saint is armed with a shield, sword, and lance with 
pennant attached, and wears a red tunic, hose, and slippers; the beggar is naked save for 
a tattered green tunic. The background is plain yellow. 


In the scene directly below, the saint is shown restoring to life the catechumen who 
had died without receiving the baptism and who here stands before him in a short red 
tunic, hose, and slippers. Saint Martin wears a yellow halo, long tunic, and red penula, 
and grasps the hand of the catechumen, who is represented with eyes still closed. ‘‘Two 
hours had not elapsed when Martin saw the dead man recover by degrees the use of his 
members, and reopen his eyes. Then Martin uttered a great cry to the Lord, and gave 
Him thanks. The cry of the blessed man rang through the cell, and those who were 
waiting outside the door, on hearing it, burst in. Wonderful sight! They saw him alive 
whom they had left dead.”’ Behind Saint Martin stands an ecclesiastic holding a book, 
possibly the disciple Sulpicius Severus, who saw and conversed with the man.' 


The death of the saint is seen in the corresponding compartment on the right, 
where he is depicted in bishop’s robes lying on a bed of ashes. ‘‘ And since he was suffering 
from fever, his disciples begged him to allow them to place a little straw on his bed, but he 
replied, ‘No, my children, a Christian should die only on ashes!’ He lay on his back with 
hands and eyes lifted to Heaven, and when his priests begged him to alleviate the pain in 
his body by turning on his side, he replied, ‘My brothers, let me gaze at Heaven rather than 
on the earth.’’’*? At the head and foot of the bed stand two nimbed ecclesiastics in antique 
costume; one of them swings a censer, the other holds a book and cross.' An angel occupies 
the middle of the scene. 


18. Baring Gould, The Lives of the Saints, Edinburgh, 1914, XIII, p. 246. 

2Jacques de Voragine, Legenda Aurea, GLXIIL 

*The figures may represent the two disciples of Martin, Severus and Gallus. On the other hand, they ma 
be an allusion to the visions of St. Severinus of Cologne and St. Ambrose of Milan, one of whom heard the angels 
chanting at the time of St. Martin’s death, and the other dreamed that he was present at the obsequies of the saint. 
big bags — is probably meant by the half-figure of a bishop who witnesses the translation of St. Martin’s soul 
in the scene above. 
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The last section shows the translation of the soul of thesaint. Two winged angels, 
dressed in tight-fitting tunics and robes, with bare feet and yellow halos, lift the soul of 
the deceased saint in a cloth. From the earth below appears the half figure of an eccles- 
iastic, dressed in tunic and pxnula, who gazes upward with outstretched hands. In each 
of the scenes Saint Martin and the ecclesiastics are represented with the tonsure. 

A Leonine inscription, written between the upper and lower compartments, reads, 

DANS INOPEM TERRIS MARTINVS VIVET E CELIS, 


which can be translated, ‘“‘Giving to the poor on earth, Martin shall live sustained by 
heaven.’”! 

The bevel of the frame is colored red and the upper surface is ornamented with an 
acanthus-palmette scroll bordered on either side by a broad red stripe. The branches 
bearing the palmettes produce first a single and then a double spray, each of which termi- 
nates in tightly curled leaves. The palmette itself consists of a central stem terminating 
more or less distinctly in a flos, on either side of which are two pairs of stems, of which the 
upper pair terminates in coiled leaves resembling the Arabic half palmette; the two lower 
stems are filled with similar leaves, nestling beneath them, and the intermediate space 
between the upper and lower is filled with a flat tone which produces an effect of solidity. 
At the corners and center of the frame the branches surround the palmette and unite to 
form a medallion. 

The iconography of the panel, which is one of the earliest to represent the life of St. 
Martin, offers numerous details of interest. No scene moved more deeply the hearts of the 
poor or depicted more clearly the spirit of Christian charity than the scene in which the 
saint shares his mantle with the beggar. As early as the fifth century his miracles were 
depicted in the church of St. Martin at Tours, and this scene (sharing of the mantle) was 
painted in a sixth-century fresco in the cathedral of the same city. M. Emile M4le, who 
says our panel may date in the eleventh century, is in error, however, in stating that 
“‘c’est la que nous voyons pour la premiére fois le saint coupant en deux son manteau;’’* the scene 
occurs as early as the tenth century in the Sacramentary of Géttingen (Fig. 2), a Fulda 
manuscript, dated by Zimmerman about 975,* where the saint is depicted on foot. A 
capital at Moissac, at the end of the eleventh century (see the cover design of this maga- 
zine), offers interesting analogies with our panel, for the mantle is held by the saint and 
beggar in much the same fashion and the disposition of the figures is almost identical in 
both; on a capital at Tudela, Navarre (Fig. 3), of the early thirteenth century, the beggar 
stands behind the horse and the saint turns round in the saddle. The subject, in fact, was 
almost as common in Catalonia as in France,‘ and nothing shows better the cultural unity 


1This free rendering of E CELIS explains the sense of the original much better than the literal translation, 
“Martin shall live from heaven.” DANS is construed with the accusative INOPEM on the analogy of DONANS. 
I am indebted for this observation to my kind friend Dr. E. K. Rand of Harvard. 

*Emile Male, L’art religieux du XII siecle en France, Paris, 1922, p. 226. 

‘University Library, cod. theol. 231, fol. 113a; Zimmermann, Die Fuldaer Buchmalerei in karolingischer und 
ottonischer Zeit, Vienna, 1910, pl. Ib. 

‘For other XII century examples in France see MAle, op. cit., pp. 224 ff. He appears as a single figure in earlier 
works of art, ¢. g., mosaic, right wall, S. Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna, inscr. (MAR)TINVS, VI century (Corrado 
Ricci, Ravenna, Bergamo, 1906, fig. 56); ivory book-cover, school of Tours, [X century, Berlin, Kaiser Fried. Mus., 
as a bearded re seated in the gate of a city wall, inser. SCS MARTINVS EPS (Goldschmidt, E/fenbeinskulpturen, 
I, pl. LXV-153B); illuminated vellum flabellum, middle IX century, Tours?, Carrand coll., Florence, Natl. Mus. 
(thid., pl. LX VI-155A). Relics of St. Martin were kept in Mozarabic churches as early as the sixth century, in a church 
near Loja (Granada), and at Medina Sidonia (Andalusia), 630 A. D. (Emile Hiibner, /nscriptiones Hispanic chris- 
iane, Suppl., no. 374, idem, J. H. C., p. 24, no. 85). In the old Mozarabic calendars the translation of St. Martin is 
tinacribed on July 4, as in the majority of the old calendars of the Latin church, the consecration as bishop on August 11, 
and his death, November 11 (D. Marius Férotin, Le Liber Ordinum, Paris, 1904, coll. 470-71, 474-75, 486-7). At 
Cordova the feast of St. Martin took place in the country, at a place called Tarsil, three miles from the city, a hamlet 
which Mozarabic writers have named Tercios (ibid., p. 486, n. 11). For the text of the masses in honor of this saint, 
Ordination, Death, etc., see Férotin, Le Liber Mozarabicvs, Paris, 1912, coll. 395-400, 464-69, 837-8. The Vita Sancti 
Martini by Sulpicius Severus occurs in a Mozarabic manuscript in the library of the Academy of History, Madrid, 
no. 47 (Patrol. lat., XX, coll. 161-176). 
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of the county of Barcelona with southern and central France than the popularity of the 
holy St. Martin of Tours. His cult may well have been introduced at the time of the con- 
quest by Charlemagne, inasmuch as Benedictine monasteries in the diocese of Urgell were 
dedicated to the saint earlier than the tenth century.' No less than a dozen churches under 
this invocation can be cited in Catalonia earlier than the twelfth century, among them the 
famous monastery of 8. Marti de Canigd. In the preserved altar-frontals he appears fre- 
quently: in a panel to be described later, of the twelfth century, now in the Barcelona 
Museum, in a thirteenth-century panel in the collection of Mr. Roger Fry, and in others 
of the fourteenth century at Solsona and in Aragon. 

The soul of St. Martin, as a naked bust lifted to Heaven in a napkin, follows a type 
sufficiently common in medieval art.’ It is frequent in Spain, as shown by another 
antependium of the twelfth century at Vich (no. 3) and in a thirteenth-century tomb in 
the church of the Magdalene at Zamora (Fig. 4). The same motif appears at Ripoll, on 
the sepulchre of Berenguer III, the Great, who died in 1131 (Fig. 7), but here the napkin 
is held by descending angels, as in the tomb at Zamora, although the ends terminate in 
folds similar to those on our panel. The inscription on the Berenguer tomb reads, Marchio 
Raymundus moriens petit etera mundus. A mortuary scene on the succeeding relief of 
the same monument (Fig. 7) reproduces, even more closely than the motif of the translation 
of the soul, the composition of the death scene of St. Martin (figures at the foot and head of 
the couch and an angel in the middle) ; it has also the same type of crucifix, held in the same 
manner. A similar cross is held by St. Martin on another side of the Moissac capital, 
where he raises the catechumen; the catechumen, however, does not stand, as in our panel, 
but lies prone on a couch.‘ 

The Saviour, in the central panel, is much more advanced in style than the figures in 
the lateral scenes. The impression of archaism produced by the work is due in large 
measure to the employment in the side panels of stylistic peculiarities which are common 
features of the earlier manuscript tradition of the tenth and’eleventh centuries. The stiff 
tubular skirts, which are apparently attached to the thighs of the two puppet-like angels 
holding the soul of St. Martin, are reminiscent of the drapery treatment found in the 
Codex Vigilanus, dated 976 (Fig. 6), where the effect of a tube attached to the thigh again 
appears, a mannerism which may have been adopted from Coptic Egypt, since it appears 
in a tenth-century Coptic Synaxary in the Morgan collection (Fig. 5). The mannered 
pleat on the lower edge of the tunic worn by the outside angel in the same scene is again 
seen in Fig. 6, and its habitual use in Mozarabic drawing can be illustrated by numerous 
pages from the same Codex Vigilanus. Many of these drapery mannerisms persisted into 
the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries, as shown by the mosaic at Cruas (Ardéche), 
dated 1098 (Fig. 8), where we find the same expressionless folds, the tubelike treatment 
of the drapery around the leg, and the conventional pleat I have mentioned above. 

The figure style, on the other hand, even in the side panels, shows a marked advance 
beyond the examples already mentioned. The Mozarabic source is still apparent in the 
childish elongated contours of the faces, but the waists are lengthened and the bodies are 


‘Puig y Cadafalch, op. cit., II, p. 85. 


2*Cf. Paliotto of Milan, N. Tarchiani, in Dedalo, II, 1921, pl. opposite p. 15; antiphonary of Salzburg, XI-XII 
century, Karl Lind, Ein Antiphonarium mit Bilderschmuck aus der Zeit des XI. und XII. Jahrhunderts im Stifte St. Peter 
zu Salzburg befindlich, Vienna, 1870, pl. IV (death of St. John the Evangelist). 


*Puig y Cadafalch, op. cit., III, fig. 767. In the will of Berenguer III, drawn in 1131, shortly before his death 
by Udalgario, a monk of Ripoll, the ruler expressed the wish that he be buried in this monastery, and the tomb woul 


d 
hardly date earlier than this document (José Pellicer y Pagés, Santa Maria del Monasterio de Ripoll, Mataré, 1888, 
p. 116). 


‘Ernest Rupin, L’abbaye et les clotires de Moissac, Paris, 1897, fig. 165. 
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more slender. The general impression of slimness is indicative of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. This is more than a superficial change; it is a change from a descriptive, two- 
dimensional treatment in line and flat tone to a mode of representation in three dimensions. 
The eyes are no longer the large staring orbs, drawn with two semicircular strokes around a 
central pupil, which, as Dieulafoy has remarked, ‘‘seem to eat up the faces,”’ but an addi- 
tional stroke is inserted between the upper lid and the eyebrow, as seen in the Bible of 
Roda (Figs. 10,11). The lines of the hair are clearly indicated, a great advance beyond 
the old Latin formula of the tenth-century manuscripts, where the hair is treated in 
large, ill-defined masses. The mouth is more developed and the curve of the under lip and 
the suggestion of the chin are better indicated or expressed. The nose is no longer a mere 
Z stroke—a pure degradation of the old Hellenistic drawing of the three-quarters face, 
first assuming this form in Coptic illumination—' but an additional line is employed in the 
delineation of the nose which produces a more convincing effect of reality. The wings 
are not the large decorative appendages found in the middle of the eleventh century, as in 
the Facundus manuscript of the Commentary of Beatus on the Apocalypse (Fig. 9), but 
are smaller and more structural. In fact, the curious feature of representing one wing open 
and the other closed, as an irregular projection behind the back, shown on the figure of the 
angel in the scene of the death of St. Martin, is precisely the formula employed by the 
draughtsmen of the Bible of Roda (Fig. 11), which must be dated late in the eleventh if 
not early in the twelfth century, as will be shown later.’ 

Another feature which heightens the feeling of archaism is the treatment of the 
sway-backed steed which appears to be sinking to the earth under the weight of St. Martin. 
The impression of unreality produced by the bent foreleg and curving back is 
not wholly due to inability on the part of the artist to express anatomical truth 
but continues a traditional mode of representation of the eleventh century. The same 
features are found on an ivory relief from San Millan de la Cogolla,’ of the eleventh cen- 
tury, on the tomb of Dojfia Sancha, daughter of Ramiro I of Aragon,‘ now in the convent 
of Benitas, at Jaca (Huesca), and in the Old Testament scenes of the Bible of Roda (Fig. 19).° 
This mannerism may well be archaistic, however, and is certainly not sufficient to warrant 
an early dating, since it recurs in examples of the first half of the twelfth century, as on a 
capital at Saint-Lazare, Autun, in the scene of Balaam on the ass halted by an angel.’ 

Less archaism, however, is shown by the central figure of the Saviour in our panel, 
which is less linear and more monumental and plastic, with a sobriety of style symptomatic 
of the twelfth century. Comparison with the sculptured relief of the Saviour Enthroned 
in the choir ambulatory at Toulouse (Fig. 13), dated about the year 1100, reveals an 
identical treatment of hair, with the prominent parting over the forehead, the hair 
lines clearly delineated, and the lateral cascading locks falling behind the shoulders in the 
same fashion. We see the same highly placed diminutive ears, the same loop in the 

‘Charles R Morey, East Christian Paintings in the Freer Collection, New York, 1914, p. 79. 

*This identity is not affected by the fact that the summary indication of the second a of the angel occurs 
elsewhere in medizval art, e. g., Gospels in the cathedral treasury at Tréves, 61 (olim 134), fol. 9a, illustrated in 
Zimmermann, Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, IV, pl. 269 (fora color reproduction of this manuscript see J.O. Westwood 
Fac-similes of the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and Irish manuscripts, London, 1868, pl. 19). The spira 
termination is the essential feature; this spiral also appears as a Spanish peculiarity on the open wings of angels; 
they ”sOffered to San Millan de! a Cogolla by Don Sancho III, el Mayor (1010-1038), according to Marcel Dieulafoy, 


Art in Spain and Portugal, New York, 1913, p. 87, fig. 180; Gémez-Moreno, in Iglesias moz¢rabes, Madrid, 1919, p. 
295, n. 4, correctly places this in the year 1076. 

‘Antonio Ballesteros y Beretta, Historia de Espafia, Barcelona, 1920, II, fig. 156. 

5Cf. also Wilhelm Neuss, Die katalanische Bibelillustration um die Wende des ersten Jahrtausends und die altspan- 
ische Buchmalerei, Bonn, Leipzig, 1922, figs. 92, 117, 131. 

*Victor Terret, La sculpture bourguignonne aux XI Ie et XII Te sitcles, Autun, Paris, 1914, pl. XVII. 
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drapery which passes under the right arm, and the same drapery pleat at the bottom, 
which we have noted as so prominent a feature of the tenth-century manuscripts of 
Leon-Castile. 

The most interesting analogies to our Christ, however, are to be found in the last 
pages (Revelation) of the Bible of Roda, wherein we may also find the key to the curious 
contrast between our central panel and the archaistic Life of St. Martin. In the scene of 
the Last Judgment in this manuscript (Fig. 12) Christ is enthroned on a cushioned plain 
wooden throne within a pointed mandorla. The upper edge of the tunic is scalloped, and 
the wide sleeve curves under the right arm with much the same contour as in our panel; 
the outline of the edge of the mantle, as it passes over the left shoulder, is the same, and 
the mantle falls in the same hood-like folds over the knee, an old manuscript tradition 
found as early as the Ada group of the Carolingian school. The hair is treated in two 
large, overlapping curls, the final portion falling behind the back, with parallel lines 
delineating the locks as in the St.-Sernin relief, typical features which are duplicated in other 
pages from the same Catalan Bibie (Fig. 10). Another figure of Christ practically identical 
with that seen in the Roda Bible and in our panel with respect to the characteristic features 
cited above (throne, scalloped tunic, hair) is to be found in a Catalan manuscript dated 
by Beer in the twelfth century (Fig. 14).!. The illogical drawing of the side folds in the 
waist of Christ’s tunic—three vertical lines, from which emerges a segment of a circle— 
seems to be a misunderstanding of some such design as that shown in Fig. 15, an initial Q 
from a manuscript of the Moralia of Gregory the Great, dated by Gudiol in the twelfth 
century. 

It is evident, certainly, that the type of Christ used here belonged to the tradition 
in which the draughtsmen of the Bible of Roda were schooled. If we compare our panel 
with the Christ in Majesty used in the Roda Bible and shown in Figs. 10, 12, where the 
folds which fall from the knees accentuate the shape of the legs beneath the tunic, we note 
that our artist, misinterpreting the motif, has placed the feet together on the central axis 
so that they fail to function. The stiff, board-like treatment of the drapery which falls 
below the knees in rigid folds finds again a close parallel in the Gospels of Perpignan (Fig. 
16), a Catalan manuscript from the.monastery of Sant Miquel de Cuixa, dated by Boinet as 
not earlier than the last quarter of the twelfth century.?, The curious rendering of the lower 
hem is difficult to understand, but it becomes intelligible as a perverted copy the moment 
we look at the lower edge of the angel’s drapery in the illustration cited above from the 
Moralia of Gregory (Fig. 15). The scallops on the upper edge of the tunic are also with- 
out meaning, since they are not the termination of folds as in the manuscript examples 
cited, and equally meaningless is the curve in the mantle on the left shoulder. From so 
many solecisms we can only conclude that our artist was imitating a style not his own and 
with consequent lack of logic. 


What is this style? Our comparisons show sufficiently clearly that it is a style used 
in Catalonia through the twelfth century, and best illustrated in the Roda Bible, written 
in all probability in the Catalan monastery of Santa Maria at Ripoll. But it is also self- 
evident, if we compare the Roda style with the Mozarabic manuscripts shown in Figs. 6, 9, 
and the Cruas mosaic of 1098 (Fig. 8), that it has nothing in common with this “ playing- 
card puppet manner” of inactive poses, conventional restraint, and two-dimensional 

‘Rudolf Beer, Die Handschriften des Klosters Santa Maria de Ripoll, Sitzungsberichte d. Kais. Akad. der Wissensch. 
in Wien, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 158, 2, Vienna, 1908, pl. 4, p. 41. 


2Amédée Boinet, Notice sur un évangéliaire de la bibliothtque de Perpignan, Congres archéologique de France, 
LXXIII session tenue 4 Carcassonne et Perpignan, Paris, Caen, 1907, p. 547, 
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treatment, derived from late classic models of the Latin West. The illustrations of the 
Roda Bible, particularly those of the Old Testament (Fig. 19), are nervous and unre- 
strained; the spirited and calligraphic drawing is strikingly similar to that of eleventh- 
century England. It is, moreover, no longer a style whose vocabulary is color, as in the 
Mozarabic manuscripts, but line; and outline drawing is the most striking feature of 
English illumination. It is not our purpose here to explain how the style was transferred 
to Catalonia, but there are clear indications that its appearance here is a reflection of 
English influence in the manuscript style of southern France. 


The identity of the style of the miniatures of the Roda Bible with English work is 
apparent from a comparison with the illustrations of the Junius manuscript of Caedmon’s 
poems (Figs. 17, 18).1_ In both manuscripts a circular crown is worn with three curving 
sprays rising from the brim, which is pushed far down over the forehead (Fig. 12; cf. also 
Caedmon, Kennedy-Morey, p. 240, and Roda, Neuss, figs. 91, 98, 99, 100), and in both we 
note the same characteristic pointed beard, terminating in double strands (cf. Caedmon, 
Kennedy-Morey, pp. 197, 198, 224, 225, 236 and Roda, Neuss, figs. 95, 98, 101, and 
passim). 

Further comparison multiplies analogies. The figures wear the same short tunics, 
cut high above the knees with a roll around the waist, or long robes rendered in outline 
drawing with the same nervous pen strokes characteristic of all English illumination of the 
eleventh century. The garments in both manuscripts are more subdued and formal when 
compared with the exuberant manuscript style of the early-eleventh-century school of 
Winchester, where the draperies swirl and flutter in violent folds. But the same animation 
lies behind both. The miniatures of Roda show the same restless motion; the elongated 
figures lean far forward, heads jut truculently from the shoulders, the gestures are un- 
restrained and full of action; arms and spears are raised menacingly; horses, camels, and 
elephants engage in violent scenes of battle (Fig. 19); and the figures tread on the same 
billowy ground line which undulates across the pages of Caedmon (Fig. 17). Further 
analogies may be noted in the treatment of foliage with interlacing branches (Fig. 17; cf. 
Caedmon, Kennedy-Morey, passim, and Roda, Neuss, fig. 100). Occasionally the Catalan 
artist abandons the Mozarabic forms of architecture for the ultra-classical arcades with 
towers, turrets and housetops terminating in foliate roofs and pinnacles, seen in Caedmon 
(Caedmon, Kennedy-Morey, pp. 207, 221, 223; Roda, Neuss, figs. 102, 106, 120). At 
times one finds a composition in the Catalan Bible closely resembling that of the English 
manuscript (Caedmon, Kennedy-Morey, p. 198; Roda, Neuss, fig. 90). 


The parallels shown must convince the most casual observer that the Anglo-Saxon 
element was predominant in this Bible rather than the old manuscript style of Mozarabic 
Spain. That this style continued in Catalonia well on through the twelfth century is 
shown by the Moralia of Gregory (Fig. 15), a Missal in Tortosa,? the Homilies of Bede in 
the church of San Feliu at Gerona,’ and the Gospels of Perpignan (Fig. 16); that it con- 
tinued even into the thirteenth century is shown by a Libro de los Fuedos in the Crown 
Archives of Barcelona. With this connection established, it is obvious that the Old Testa- 
ment miniatures of the Roda manuscript cannot be dated in the first half of the eleventh 


1Charles W. Kennedy, The Caedmon Poems, London, 1916, with a preface on the drawings of the Junius MS. by 
Charles R. Morey, which contains reduced copies of the illuminated pages taken from Archeologia, XXIV, 1832. 
Selections have also been reproduced in the Palwographical Society’s Fac-similes of Manuscripts and Inscriptions, 
II, 14,15. Abundant illustrations of the Bible of Roda are to be found in the recently published work of Neuss. 

*Iilustration in my article, The Stucco Altar-Frontals of Catalonia, in Art Studies, Princeton, II. 

*Neuss, op. cit., figs. 157-164. 
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century, as concluded by Neuss,’ who, in his enumeration of the elements of the 
Roda style (Mozarabic, Byzantine, Coptic, Moslem) entirely overlooked this dominant in- 
fluence in the Roda miniatures. The derivation from England shows that such a date is 
impossible for the miniatures since we have found their prototypes in the Caedmon, the 
illustrations of which have been dated by Professor Morey in the second quarter of the 
eleventh century. The style could hardly have reached Catalonia before the second half 
of the eleventh, and the last few pages of Roda, illustrating the Book of Revelation (Figs. 
10, 11, 12), which are obviously by a later hand, must be placed as late as the early years of 
the twelfth century. Itisin these last pages that we have found so many analogies with our 
panel, and their style, when compared with that of the Old Testament miniatures (Fig. 19), 
is seen to be distinctly later; the short figures, the bullet-like heads, and the drapery bound 
in at the ankles and flaring out at the sides are treated in a manner almost proto-Gothic, 
as shown by an angel on the west fagade of Chartres.* This dating would also explain the 
relative sobriety of the outline style in the Roda manuscript when compared with the freer 
manner of the artist who illustrated the Caedmon poems. The Christ of our panel is 
therefore a Catalan translation of a style that is English in origin. 


An English source is further indicated in the scroll ornament which surrounds the 
composition and the foliate heart motif which appears in the spandrels of the central panel. 
The latter is clearly derived from Franco-Saxon work of the ninth century, as shown 
by the Egerton manuscript 768 in the British Museum (initial IN of this article) ,‘ but the 
panel-painter renders it in a leaf-like Winchester style. The palmette which he uses on 
the frame, consisting of four leaves with a central flos, is Oriental in origin and is found in 
Saracenic examples of the tenth century, both in Egypt and Moslem Spain, as shown ina 
late tenth-century silver-gilt casket in the cathedral of Gerona (Fig. 22),° in Byzantine 
manuscripts and ivories,‘ and in Rhenish sculpture and illumination from the ninth through 


1O0p. cit., p. 29. Professor Porter dates the Roda Bible in the X century (Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage 

Roads, Boston, 1923, p. 29), but he has apparently confused this manuscript with the early folios of the Bible of Farfa, 

of which a page is reproduced by José Pijoan, Les miniatures de l’octateuch des bibles romaniques catalanes (Institut 

d’Estudis Catalans, IV, pp. 475 ff.). There is no evidence to support Prof. Porter’s suggestion that “the draperies of 

Catalan manuscripts, such as, for example, the tenth-century Bible of Roda, are thoroughly German.”’ 
*Kennedy-Morey, op. cit., p. 191. 


‘P. F. Marcou, Album du musée de sculpture comparée, Ire-2e série, Paris, pl. 62. Neuss admits (p. 27) that the 
Bible of Roda and that of Farfa (on whose eleventh-century date he bases his dating of the Roda Bible) show wide 
divergencies, that while the Genesis scenes are somewhat alike in the two manuscripts, the illustrations of the Prophets 
are quite different in the Roda Bible. Neuss states that the text of Roda is earlier but that its illuminations are 
later than those of Farfa, evidently having in mind, in this statement, the Apocalypse miniatures referred to above. 
Even if the Bible of Roda is accepted as one of the three bibles mentioned in the catalogue of the Ripoll library of 
1047, no evidence has yet been offered to prove that the miniatures were already in the manuscript at that time. The 
diversity of hands in the text and illustrations make a unity of date improbable. 


‘Egerton MS. 768, George F. Warner, Illuminated Manuscripts in the British Museum, London, 1903, pl. 6; 
Evangeliary of Saint-Vaast d’Arras, Amédée Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pl. XCIV; Evangeliary 
of Francis 1 , Bibl. Nat., lat. 257, Boinet, op. cit., pl. XCVIII; Second Bible of Charles the Bald, Bibl. Nat., Paris, 
lat. 2, Boinet, op. cit., pl. C; Sacramentary of Saint-T —— de Rheims, Municipal library, Rheims, 213, Boinet, 
op. cit., pl. CLIT; Evangeliary of Egmont, the Hague, Royal library, AA. 260, Boinet, op. cit., pl. CX, (IX-X century) ; 
Evangeliary, Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal, 592, X-XI century, Boinet, op. cit., pl. CXII. 

‘Enrique Claudio Girbel, Arqueta-relicario del catedral de Gerona, in Museo espafiol de antigiiedades, vol. 8, 
pp. 331 ff.; 38x 23cm. Other Moslem examples of this palmette are found in the rose window in the Fatimite mosque 
oF El-Akmar, Cairo, (Gaston Migeon, Manuel d’art musulman, les arts plastiques et industriels, Paris, 1907, fig. 52); 
a window frame of the minaret el-Hakim, and a frieze in the Arabic Museum, Cairo, (Strzygowski, Mschatta, figs. 100, 
101); an Hispano-Moresque ivory casket, Musée des arts décoratifs, Paris, dated 965, (Alois Riegl, Stiifragen, Berlin 
1893, fig. 174); a doorway arch, mosque of Cordova, (Constantin Uhde, Baudenkmaeler in Spanien und Portugal, 
Berlin, 1892, vol. I, fig. 103); a Moslem window frame at Tarragona, (Puig y Cadafalch, L’arquitectura romanica, 
vol. I, fig. 469). The adoption of the Oriental type is found in the twelfth-century stone capitals of the monastery of 
Santa Maria at Ripoll, (Puig y Cadafalch, op. cit., III, figs. 451, 455). 

*Headpiece from the Gospel of St. Luke, dated 1128, Vatican Library, Rome, (Strzygowski, Mschatta, fig. 103) ; 
headpiece from the Gospel of St. John, (Bvangiles avec peintures byzantines du XIe siécle, vol. 11, pl. 142); outside 
face of arch in the cathedral of Monreale, (Domenico B. Gravina, J! duomo di Monreale, 1859, pl. 14 A) (cf. Riegl, 
op. cit., fig. 181); ivory triptych, X century, Emile Molinier, Catalogue des ivoires, Paris, 1896, no. 12. 
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the eleventh and twelfth centuries... On our panel, however, the treatment of the motif 
is neither Moslem nor Byzantine, but English. The absence of convention and formal 
schematization, the occasional termination of the flos in a bud, and the general impression 
of a young plant about to unfold are peculiarly characteristic of eleventh-century ornament 
of the school of Canterbury. The tightly curled leaf, at the end of each of the small 
sprays, is reminiscent of the English bud-like leaf which curls over at the tip, as shown 
in the Arundel Psalter, dated about 1060, in the British Museum (Fig. 20).2. The essential 
quality of the pattern in our panel, the extreme reduction of the foliate character and the 
consequent emphasis on the stems, is characteristic of ornament at the end of the eleventh 
and in the twelfth century, especially in North French, Flemish, and English examples, 
when the leaf disappears almost completely and the stems become like tightly coiled 
springs.’ The curious closing of the stem around the palmette, at the corners and at the 
middle of each side of the frame, to form a medallion, approximates the six or eight rosettes 
of an English border,‘ and is equally suggestive, in the disposition of the medallions, of the 
highly stylized rinceaux found in Moslem work, as that on the mosque of Ibn-Tulun at 
Cairo. We may accordingly conclude that our artist is employing a Mozarabic motif, 
modified and treated in a western fashion under the influence of English illumination. 
More significant than the origin of this ornament, and important for the date of our panel, 
is the appearance of the identical motif—long-drawn-out wave, palmettes, and sprays— 
on the carved border of the lid of the sarcophagus of Berenguer III, the Great, at Ripoll, 
who, as above stated, died in 1131 (Fig. 7). It is also to be noted, however, that Dieulafoy 
is entirely wrong in identifying our border with that on the lintel of Saint-Genis-des- 
Fontaines,* since in the latter we have a wave with half palmettes, a common ornament 
quite different from the peculiar design on our panel. Dieulafoy’s date, the first half of 
the eleventh century, based on the Saint-Genis lintel (1020-1021), must therefore be 
rejected. 

The strong dependence of our artist on models derived from illumination is shown by 
certain mannerisms of draughtsmanship common to manuscripts, such as the rendering of 
the feet, where a single line is continued down over the foot and along the big toe, as on the 
angel who holds the soul of St. Martin (cf. Figs. 1,6, 18). In the use of red, orange, yellow, 
and green, in full intensities, and the effective color contrast of red and yellow backgrounds 
the artist employs a time-honored formula which is native to the manuscript style of Spain, 
and is unlike that of any other country. Numerous analogies have been shown between 
the figure and drapery style of the Saviour in the central compartment and Catalan 
illumination, and specifically indicative of the artist’s dependence on manuscript models are 
the foliate corner pieces with which he fills the spandrels of the central compartment. 

1Ada group ivory, IX century, (Adolph Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der karolingischen und 
sdchsischen Kaiser, Berlin, 1914, vol. I, fig. 174); ivory bucket, cathedral treasury, Aix-la-Chapelle, c. 1014, Rhine 
school; Rhenish book-cover, private collection, Munich, middle XI century; portable altar, Belgian, Namur cathedral, 
middle XI century (Goldschmidt op. cit., vol. II, figs. 22, 37, 61); title-page of Gospel of St. Mark, Evangeliary of 
Emperor Otto III, XI century, Royal Library, Munich (Georg Leidinger, Miniaturen aus Handschriften der kgl. 
Hof-und Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen, Minchen, vol. I, pl. 25); Evangeliary from the cathedral treasury of Bamberg 


(Leidinger, op. cit., vol. VI, pl. 21); golden altar of Henry II, XI century, Cluny Museum (Giraudon photograph, 
no. 15357); border of bronze door, Gnesen cathedral, XII century (George Dehio and Gust. v. Bezold, Die Denkmédler 
der deutschen Bildhauerkunst, Berlin, pls. I, V1). 

‘Illustrated in color by Westwood, Fac-similes, pl. 49. Also see Warner, Illuminated Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, London, 1903, gi XI; Warner, Reproductions from Illuminated Manuscripts, Series II, London, 1910, pls. 
VII, VIII; J. P. Gilson, Schools of Illumination, Part I, London, 1914, pl. 16. 

se am XII century, Henry N. Humphreys and Owen Jones, The } Uuminated Books of the Middle Ages, London, 
1849, pl. TX. 
{Grimbald i: Add. MS. 34, 890, early XI century, Warner, Illuminated Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
London, 1903, pl. IX. 
J.-J. Marquet de Vasselot, in Michel’s Histoire de l’art, I, 2, fig. 468. 
*Dieulafoy, op. cit., p. 117. 
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The date of this work has already been clearly indicated by the numerous stylistic 
comparisons with monuments of the first half of the twelfth century. No panel in the 
entire series has been so frequently published and so variously dated; but previous writers 
(Puiggari, Gudiol, Mufioz, Dieulafoy, Bertaux, Mle, Mayer), misled by the archaistic 
scenes in the lateral compartments, have placed it either in the tenth or eleventh century.’ 
Comparison with Mozarabic manuscripts (Figs. 6, 9) shows that our panel is much more 
advanced in style. Details such as St. Martin’s shield, lance, pennant, saddle, and 
stirrup (Fig. 1) find close parallels in the St. Sever Beatus manuscript, executed between 
1028 and 1072, the Bayeux tapestry, which Mr. Loomis has definitely proved to belong 
in the second half of the eleventh century, and the Old Testament pages of the Bible of 
Roda. But these features are by no means limited to the eleventh century. The late 
Latin style reflected in the St. Martin scenes persists also in the floor mosaic of Cruas, 
dated 1098 (Fig. 8), and the Beatus manuscript completed in 1109 at the Abbey of Santo 
Domingo de Silos (Fig. 21). The banner carried by St. Martin is almost identical with 
that seen in Fig. 21, and the sway-backed steed and stumbling gait appear on the capital 
at Autun, as well as on earlier monuments. Close analogies with the late-eleventh- 
century capital in the cloister at Moissac have been noted, but these features also appear 
on the twelfth-century tomb of Berenguer the Great, at Ripoll (Fig. 7), where we have 
found such significant parallels to our panel in respect to iconography (translation of the 
soul, composition, and the cross held in the death scene) and ornament (identical borders 
on the panel and tomb). Moreover, the treatment of the lower lid of the eye of the Saviour 
as a straight line is found as late as the middle of the twelfth century in the frescoes of the 
church of St.-Gille at Montoire,? in the twelfth-century fresco of Sant Miquel de la Seo,’ 
and on a page of twelfth-century style in the Archeological Museum at Madrid (Fig. 36). 
The paleography is equally consistent with the late eleventh or early twelfth century. 
Although valuable as a terminus a quo, palewography is frequently not an accurate 
basis for dating, and in this panel the decorative character of the letters is strong evidence 
that the artist was embellishing an old motif. 


Lastly, we find unmistakable twelfth-century style in the monumental and plastic 
quality of the figure of the Saviour in the central panel, which shows such close analogies 
to the St.-Sernin relief and to the last pages of the Roda Bible, and even approaches in 
its stiff drapery and uncompromising pose the figure of the Saviour in the late-twelfth-cen- 
tury Gospels of Perpignan (Fig. 16). 


A terminus ad quem is afforded by the dependence of the artist on models derived 
from illumination and since, in general, the dominance of manuscript illumination in 
Romanesque monumental painting and sculpture is less apparent after 1150, such a 
reminiscence would be evidence against too late a date. The panel should therefore be 
dated after the year 1100, in the first quarter of the twelfth century. 


‘José Puiggari, Album de la seccion arqueologica, Exposicion universal de Barcelona, 1888, (Asociacién artistico- 
arqueolégica barcelonesa), p. 13, X century; Catdlogo del Museo Ar = Artistico Episcopa | de Vich, Vich, 1893, 
p. 67, X century. José Gudiol y Cunill, Nocions de Arqueologia Catalana, Vich, 1902, p. 274, X century: 
Les pintures romaniques del museo de Vich, in Forma, Barcelona, 1904, 70, X century Antonio Mufioz, Pittura 
Romanica Catalana: I paliotti dipinti dei Musei di Vich edi Barcellona, <* nstitut d’ Estudis Catalans, Anuari, I, p. 98, 
early XI century. Marcel Dieulafoy, op. cit., p. 117, first half XI century. Puig y Cadafalch, op. cit., II, ‘fig. 339, 
no date. Emile Bertaux, —ir inture du XIe au XIVe sitcle en Es , in Mich a, Histoire de Vart, Il, L, > 292, 
p. 415, about 1075. Emile Male, op. cit., fig. 158, p. 226, possibly XI century. August L. Mayer, Geschichte der 
Spanischen Malerei, Leipzig, 1922, p. 17, early XI ‘century. 

2P. Gélis- Didot and H. Laffillée, La peinture décorative en France du XIe au XV Ie siécle, Paris, pl. 5, 1. 

’Pintures murals catalanes, fasc. II, pl. VII. 
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(2) THE ALTAR-CANOPY AT VICH 


A panel later in date than the preceding but which belongs to the same early group 
is a fragment of an altar-canopy, also preserved in the Episcopal Museum at Vich (Fig. 
23): In its present condition it is little more than one quarter of its original size when 
placed over the altar, but enough remains to show that the original composition consisted 
of a large central mandorla containing the figure of Christ, flanked on either side by four 
attendant angels. 

The preserved upper portion shows the Saviour within a mandorla, seated on a 
cushioned wooden throne embellished with jewels. He has a crossed nimbus, and a green 
tunic open at the throat, embroidered with a rich border of roundels at the neck and a 
quatrefoil design at the wrist. A full red mantle falls over the arms in large sinuous 
folds. He blesses with His right hand and holds in His left an open Book of the Gospels, 
on which is inscribed PAX LEO. The facial type is similar to the preceding: long, thin 
features; heavy, dark red curls falling along the shoulders; diminutive ears; eyes with 
the lower lids rendered by straight strokes; long nose; small mouth; pointed moustaches 
and beard. The mandorla is composed of three parallel bands of color in imitation of the 
rainbow.’ 

Each corner of the panel contained originally two angels. Those in the upper right 
corner are still preserved intact; the angel nearest the mandorla points toward the Saviour 
and holds a standard with trifid banner in the left hand, the other holds a staff and rotulus. 
The two angels who occupied a corresponding position directly beneath these figures, on 
the same side of the mandorla, are now missing. A nimbed head and the tips of the 
wings, however, can still be seen. In the upper left corner another angel points toward 
the Saviour. Each is represented with long wings, red tunic, and mantle. 

The fragment of an inscription in hexameters, written in mixed majuscules, around 
the edge of the mandorla, reads, 


AD ME SPEM VITE DVCE ME~ ~ —~ ~ — — (VENITE?) 
—~ ~~ —~ ~ — QVISQVIS SVPER ASTRA LEVATVR 
which can be translated literally, ‘‘To me, the hope of life, lead me . . . whosoever 


rises above the stars.”’ Another Leonine fragment, written on the horizontal band which 
divided the panel, reads, 


—~ ~ —~ ~ — (ERV?)M LVX ET FORMA DIERVM 
The phrase is evidently descriptive, ‘‘light and beauty of the days.”’ 


‘Not included in the catalogue of the Museum at Vich; photograph by Thomas, no. 352; tempera on panel. 


*The use of the almond-shaped mandorla with concentric bands of colors, to represent the rainbow, does not 
occur among the other Catalan antependia, and deserves a brief mention. It is first found as a common type in the 
ninth century, where broad bands of color radiate from the figure of the Saviour, as in the Gospels of Dufay, the 
Codex Aureus of Saint-Emmeran of Ratisbon, finished in 870, the Bible of Saint-Paul-Without-the-Walls, and the 
Metz Sacramentary (Amédée Boinet, La miniature carolingienne, Paris, 1913, pls. LVI, CXVI, CXXV, CXXXII, 
CXXXIII). Itisnot common among the manuscripts of the Ottonian period, although isolated instances are found, as 
in the Sacramentary of Henry II (G. Swarzenski, Regensburger Malerei, pl. VIII, no. 19); in a Psalter in the University 
Library at Leipzig (G. Swarzenski, Salzburger Malerei, pl. XXVIII, fig. 96); and it is met again in the twelfth-century 
Bible of Gebhard at Admont (Robert Bruck, Die Malereien in den Handschriften des Kénigreichs Sachsen, Dresden, 
1906, fig. 22). From the illuminated manuscripts it passed into the repertoire of the fresco painters. In Italy it appears 
in the eleventh-century church of St. Vincent at Galliano (Pietro Toesca, La pitturaet la miniatura nella Lombardia, Milan, 
1912, fig. 29). It is common during the twelfth century in France: church of Saint-Gille, Montotre, Loir-et-Cher 

Géhs-Didot et Laffillée, op. cit., pl. 5, (1)), and in Catalonia: Sant Miquel d’Angulasters, Sant Climent de Tahull, 
ta Maria de Tahull (Piniures murals catalanes, fasc. II, fig. 19, fase. III, pls. XI, XIII). The use of an inscription 


on the outer edge of the mandorla is also derived from the Carolingian period and can be seen in the Codex Aureus 


mentioned above, and in Romanesque frescoes and sculpture as at Saint-Savin and Cluny (Victor Terret, op. cit., pls. 
XLIX-L, LITI-LIV). 
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The entire composition was originally enclosed within a narrow border consisting 
of a zigzag ribbon ornament with leaf filling, of which a portion can still be seen on the 
right and along the upper edge. A fragment of one of the lateral beams which supported 
the canopy (not shown in Fig. 23) is embellished with a series of medallions containing 
animals, and a scene of the Last Supper. 


The zigzag ribbon with triangular leaf filling is an old motif in medieval art, which 
can be seen in a crude form as early as the eighth century in Merovingian manuscripts.' 
Later it is particularly favored by the German illuminators and appears in eleventh 
and twelfth-century Ottonian manuscripts.? Lombardy shows the motif in a manuscript 
of this period at Novara and in a twelfth-century ceiling fresco at Civate.’ It is used 
on the west front of Chartres in the twelfth century on the border of the cap of a King 
of Judah,‘ and it continues as late as the thirteenth century in French frescoes.’ In 
Catalonia it is found in the twelfth-century fresco at Santa Maria de Tahull,’ but with 
a rosette filling, and in the thirteenth century, in a form similar to our panel, at Lieso and 
Ibieca in Aragon.’ The identical motif noted in our panel, with the same trefoil filling, 
occupies a prominent place on the fagade of the monastery of Santa Maria at Ripoll 
(on the inner order of the archivolt, continued down the inner order of the door jamb 
and along the border of the attic.)* 


In the figures numerous details betray the all-powerful influence exerted by the 
school of Languedoe sculpture as exemplified by Moissac, Souillac, and Beaulieu. The 
unusually elongated angels, placed on either side of the Saviour, at once suggest the stature 
and appearance of the corresponding figures in the tympanum at Moissac, dated between 
1115 and 1130 (Fig. 24). The stance of the two angels in our panel, on either side of the 
mandorla, with one leg straight and the other bent, standing on tiptoe with toes barely 
touching the ground, is similar to that of the St. Peter on the door jamb at Moissac (Fig. 
25) and to that of the trumpeting angel on the left of the Saviour at Beaulieu, dated before 
1135 by MAle.* Moreover, the wings of our angels do not show the early Spanish spiral 


joint at the angles but are clearly simplifications of the wings of the angels in the tympanum 
at Moissac. 


The analogy is even more apparent in the treatment of the drapery. The full 
mantle is draped over both arms in large sinuous folds, as on the figure of the Saviour in 
the Moissac tympanum (Fig. 24). The use of concentric overlapping folds is again 
analogous to the treatment found at Moissac, Beaulieu, and Souillac. At Moissac (figure 
of the Saviour, angel, and symbol of Matthew on the left, elder in center below; cf. also 
Isaiah of Souillae and Christ of Beaulieu) the outline of the belly is marked by a small 


engens Gudohinus, fol. 188a, MS. no. 3, municipal library, Autun, dated about 751-754 (Zimmermann, 
Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, I, pl. 84). Evangeliary of Cuthbert, about 770, written in southern England, where the 
triangular leaf filling is employed on either side of the zigzag, although not a ribbon (ibid., IV, pl. 305). 
2Gospels of Emperor Otto III, on an arch of a canon table; the foliate filling has five leaves with a central 
roundel (Leidinger, op. cit., I, pl. 1). Gospel book of Henry IV, late XI, early XII century; the ribbon is identical, 
but the leaf filling is different, being the same as that found in the perspective lozenge border on < Fy om the Barcelona 
Museum, (Swarzenski, Die Regensburger Buchmalerei, Leipzig, 1901, pl. XXXIV, no. 94). Liutold Gospels, Hofbiblio- 
thek, Vienna, cod. 1244, XII century (Swarzenski, Salzburger M erei, a LXXX, fig. 266). Salzburger Graduale, 
Stiftsbibl., St. Peter, cod. A, IX, 11, XII century, (Swarzens i, ibid., pl. CX XXIV, fig. 452). 
*Pietro Toesca, op. cit., figs. 54, 74. 
‘Et. Houvet, Cathédrale de Chartres, Portail occidental ou royal, pl. 16; also cf. stained glass window of Suger at 
St. Denis (Martin et Cahier, Monographie de la cathédrale de Bourges, Vitrauz, pl. XI). 
°Tour Ferrande, at Pernes, Vaucluse (Gélis-Didot et Laffillée, op. cit.). 
6Pintures murals catalanes, fase. III, fig. 29. 
Illustrated in Vell i Nou (primera epoca), July 1, 1919. 
8Puig y Cadafalch, op. cit., III, fig. 1203. 
*Op. cit., p. 179, fig. 137. 
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fillet. The illogical drapery of the Moissac Christ includes a complicated fold, crossing 
the waist. This feature has been conventionalized by our artist (Fig. 23) into a wide 
sash which begins and ends nowhere, and the belly contour has been lowered to a deep 
semicircle that belies anatomy, producing a long-waisted figure and increasing the effect 
of height. The Saviour’s tunic, which has a deep slit at the throat, richly embroidered 
with roundels, is also similar to that worn by many of the twenty-four Elders of the 
Apocalypse at Moissac. A similar treatment of the garment is seen elsewhere: on the 
twelfth-century reliefs of the Doubting Thomas, and Christ with the disciples of Emmaus 
in the cloister of Santo Domingo de Silos, where the slit is smaller;' on several figures on 
the west facade of Chartres;? and in a twelfth-century missal at Tortosa (Fig. 33). The 
embroidered border on the neck of the tunic worn by the angels, which descends off center 
to the right, is paralleled by a similar ornament on the Christ in a fresco at Montoire and 
on the Apostles in the fresco of Sant Climent de Tahull,* both of the twelfth century. Even 
the contour of the drapery fold at the lower edge of the angels’ tunics, and the corresponding 
folds of the Saviour’s mantle, draped over the left arm, represent an attempt to approxi- 
mate similar folds in Languedoc sculpture. At Moissac, Beaulieu, and Souillac (Isaiah 
and tympanum bas-relief), the drapery folds, with heavily jewelled border, are pressed 
down as if by a hot iron, an unusual, mannered treatment which may be traced to English 
influence, inasmuch as the identical feature is to be found in the Arundel Psalter from New 
Minster, of about 1060 (Fig. 20). In our panel, however, the folds are stiff and lack the 
crispness of the Languedoc and English examples, and the hand of the imitator has ignored 
or minimized the indentation of the upper edge. 

Even more suggestive of southern France is the use of the Languedoc “flying fold,” of 
which the design discussed above is merely the termination. This is especially well shown 
on the figure of the angel in the upper right hand corner of our panel (Fig. 23), which shows 
a drapery treatment similar to that of the Saviour in the tympanum at Moissac (Fig. 24). 
This also appears on the figure of St. Peter on the jamb below (Fig. 25), and on the 
Mary of the Visitation in the porch reliefs (Fig. 26). It appears here as a single large fold, 
crossing the lower body and lifted at the outer edge as if by a gentle breeze. This is 
quite different from the Burgundian treatment, where the figures are draped in clinging 
folds which are tossed about tempestuously by fitful, violent gusts of wind, as seen on 
the sculptured portals of Autun and Vézelay,' and in illumination analogous to them, such 
as an eleventh-century manuscript of Prudentius at Lyons (Fig. 30).7 The long curve 
before the outward sweep, and the extreme rigidity of the final effect, which makes the 
lifted fold on either side of our angel’s mantle seem so petrified, are found again in the 
draperies of the angels at Beaulieu, and indeed the stone models from which our painter 
worked have thus preserved their hardness in the copy. But our panel lacks the crisp 
sparkle of the earlier Languedoc examples such as Moissac and shows the conventional 
hardness of outline which is especially characteristic of English illumination during the 


1fimile Bertaux, La sculpture chrétienne en Espagne des origines au XIV siécle, in A. Michel, Histoire de l'art, II, 
1, fig. 181. 


*Queen of Judah, left bay, left side; Virgin of the Visitation, tympanum of right bay; the twins, voussoirs of 
right bay (Et. Houvet, op. cit., pls. 7, 53, 73). 

*Gélis-Didot and Laffillée, op. cit., pl. 5. Pintures murals catalanes, fasc. III, pl. XIV. 

‘Vitry and Briére, Documents de sculpture francaise du moyen age, Paris, 1904, pl. VIII (2); A. Michel, Histoire 
de Vart, I, 2, fig. 342. 

'The evolution of the design can be seen by turning the pages of Warner’s reproductions of English manu- 
scripts (Series II, 1910) of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

‘Male, op. cit., fig. 190. 

"Several pages from the manuscript (Lyons, Bibl. de l’Académie de Lyon, no. 22) are illustrated by Richard 
Stettiner, Die illustrierten Prudentiushandschriften, Berlin, 1905, pls. 109 ff. 
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second half of the twelfth century, as seen in the Lansdowne Psalter, dated slightly 
before 1170 (Fig. 27).! 

This parallel with English illumination is again no coincidence. The Languedoc 
“flying fold,’’ mentioned above, is one more instance of the all-powerful influence of English 
illumination of the tenth and eleventh centuries. It is, as Professor Morey was the first 
to show, the source of the fluttering drapery style of the Romanesque schools of sculpture 
in Burgundy and Languedoc. This English influence, which appears as early as the 
eleventh century in southern France, as shown by the St. Sever Beatus, with its flying 
drapery folds, humped backs, and violent movement (Fig. 28), is not only visible at Moissac, 
Beaulieu, and Souillac, but also later in the Apostles from the chapter house of St. Etienne, 
now in the museum at Toulouse.’ It is found in the second half of the twelfth century in 
Catalonia, as in the fresco from Santa Maria de Mur, now in the Boston Museum (fold in 
the Saviour’s mantle). The most convincing demonstration of English style in Burgundy 
and southern France is afforded by a juxtaposition of the heads in such English manu- 
scripts as the Missal of Archbishop Robert of Jumiéges, in Rouen,‘ the Latin Gospels at 
Boulogne (Fig. 34), or the Latin Gospels in Pembroke College, Cambridge (Fig. 29), with 
those in the Bible of Stephan Harding, third abbot of Citeaux, begun soon after 1109, now 
at Dijon,* and the St. Sever Beatus (Fig. 28). In each there is the same linear treatment, 
the same unusual breadth of face and the same irregular contour of the beards; the English 
manuscripts, especially the Gospels at Boulogne (Fig. 34), show the unkempt, rumpled hair 


and humped backs, so noticeable in the St. Sever Apocalypse. The Prudentius manu-~ 


script at Lyons (Fig. 30) shows the strong dependence on English models and explains the 
English source of the style of early Burgundian sculpture. The same influence appears 
also in the St. Radegonde manuscript at Poitiers, dated by Ginot about 1100, where the 
French artist has copied almost line for line a conventional Canterbury border with six 
rosettes.’ Professor Morey has already remarked that in Languedoc the Isaiah at 
Souillae and the St. Peter on the jamb of the Moissac portal (Fig. 25) are close imita- 
tions of the angel locking the gate of Hell in the Liber Vite of New Minster.’ 

Analogies between eleventh-century English and twelfth-century Catalan manuscripts 
can be noted if we compare a page from the Latin Gospels at Wadham College, Oxford 
(Fig. 31), with a later page from an Old Testament manuscript now in the archives of 
Tortosa cathedral (Fig. 32). This English example lacks the nervous, fluttering folds of 
the Winchester school and shows an unusual sobriety for the period with which it is asso- 
ciated, but in the figure style of both manuscripts we note the same outline drawing, mantles 
veiling the heads of the women in the same fashion, and the robes showing a heavy hem at 
the lower edge. 

‘The flying fold has a long history in the evolution of medieval art. It first appears on the Hellenistic sar- 
cophagus of Alexander and is common in Coptic work where it flies upward and down. In its Hellenistic form it 
passes into Asiatic work and then into Byzantine manuscripts. From some early Christian work it was adopted by 


the artist who executed the Utrecht Psalter. From such works it passed into English illumination and from there 
into southern France where it reappears in Romanesque sculpture of the early twelfth century. 


*Charles R. Morey, The Sources of Romanesque Sculpture, The Art Bulletin, 1919, II, pp. 10 ff. 
8A. Michel, La sculpture romane, in Histoire de Vart, I, 2, pl. VII. 


‘Pintures murals catalanes, fase. IV, fig. 61. For the evidence of a date in the second half of the twelfth century 
see A. J. A., XXVII, 1923, pp. 63-64. 

‘Illustrated in color in John O. Westwood, Fac-similes, pl. 40. 

*Arthur Haseloff, La miniature au XII siécle, in A. Michel’s Histoire de Vart, II, 1, fig. 227. 

7Cf. Emile Ginot, Les peintures du manuscrit 250 de la bibliotheque de Poitiers, in Bull. arch., 1912, pl. LIX, 
with Arundel MS. 155, an eleventh-century manuscript written at Canterbury, Warner, Illuminated Manuscripts, 
1903, pl. 10. The St. Radegonde manuscript has been published entire by Emile Ginot, Le manuscrit de Sainte 
Radegonde de Poitiers et ses peintures du XIe siécle, in Bulletin de la société frangaise de reproductions de manuscrits 
a peintures, Paris, 1914-1920, IV, pp. 9-79. 

8The Art Bulletin, loc. cit., pl. I. 
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Not only in Catalonia, but in Castile as well, English influence was active during the 
Romanesque period. Nothing could illustrate this better than a page from an illumi- 
nated manuscript of the twelfth century, now in the cathedral of Santiago, illustrating the 
exploits of Charlemagne (Fig. 37). If we compare the facial types of the horsemen of Charle- 
magne issuing from a city gate and those of the group of armed foot-soldiers standing 
outside the walls of Aix-la-Chapelle with a page from the life, miracles, and passion of St. 
Edmund, executed in the monastery of Bury St. Edmunds, in the early years of the twelfth 
century (Fig. 35), we find in the Spanish page the ugly facial type, long nose, receding chin, 
characteristic of English drawing in the twelfth century. The bodies in both manuscripts 
are flat-chested and elongated, and the legs dangle from the torso with toes barely touch- 
ing the ground.' 

Such close similarities between our panel and the adaptation of English style at 
Moissac and its related monuments might even raise the query whether our work can be 
termed Spanish, or whether it might not have been imported into Catalonia from southern 
France. Certain features, however, show that it must have been executed in Spain. The 
tunics of the angels, for example, are not like the tunics of the Moissac tympanum. The 
artist has found it impossible to render this portion of the drapery with the same com- 
plication and here abandons his Languedoc models, making the garment stiff and straight, 
with two indentations in the lower edge. This produces a tubular effect, an old con- 


vention common in earlier Spanish work based on Italo-Byzantine and late Latin models. 


Most Spanish of all are the archaistic heads. The hair is carefully delineated, as 
in the preceding panel, with two strands dividing above the forehead and caught up below 
the ears in large rolls. The curls then fall in two smaller loops, and the long ends, in 
the case of the Saviour, lie along the shoulder. Other resemblances with the preceding 
antependium from Montgrony may also be noted, such as the diminutive ears, the render- 
ing of the lower lid of the eye as a straight line, and the treatment of the nose, the 
pointed moustaches and beard. The attempt to express age and majesty is heightened 
by the addition of wrinkles on the forehead, features which, together with the delineation 
of the nose—two long lines with small lobes to indicate the nostrils—are identical with 
that seen in the head of Saint Anthony the Hermit among the late frescoes of Santa Maria 
Antiqua. When the head of Christ on our panel is compared with the head of Christ in 
the Spanish manuscript of Fig. 36 the expression is seen to be much the same; the result 
is a type unmistakably Spanish. 

This resemblance and the connection with the head in Santa Maria Antiqua is no 
mere accident. A common basis underlies all the examples, since all show the tradi- 
tional mode of representation which was common to the old Latin style of western 
Europe. This Orientalized Latin tradition, stronger in Spain then elsewhere, continued 
in the Iberian peninsula as late as the twelfth century, but was swept away in northern 
Europe in the ninth century by the Carolingian Renaissance, which developed, particu- 
larly in England, a linear and expressive style which was the exact opposite of the Latin. 
In fact, our panel presents a curious combination of these two important currents of early 
medizval art, the old Latin style of southern Europe, as shown by the facial type of the 
Saviour, and the emotional style first appearing in the Utrecht Psalter of the ninth cen- 
tury and employed in the fluttering draperies of the attendant angels. 


1These mannerisms constitute a characteristic English style in the twelfth century, at Bury St. Edmunds and 
elsewhere. Cf. the Gospels of Pembroke College (Burlington Fine Arts Club, Exhibition of Illuminated MSS., London, 
1908, no. 23, pl. 28, p. 11); The Albani-Psalter (1110-46), now in the treasury of St. Godehard at Hildesheim; Psalter 
of Shaftesbury Abbey, dated slightly before 1170 (Warner, Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, Series II, 2nd ed., 
1910, pl. IX); Lansdowne MS. 383 (Warner, op. cit., Series III, 1910, 2nd ed., pl. XI). 


*W. de Griineisen, Sainie Marie Antique, Rome, 1911, pl. XIV. 
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The close analogies with the sculpture of southern France, which have been indicated 
above, furnish a definite terminus a quo for the date of this work. As imitative of such 
work as Moissac, not executed before 1115, and Beaulieu, dated by Male before 1135, the 
panel must be placed after the latter. The zigzag ribbon with foliate filling is an old manu- 
script ornament, but the bead-and-lozenge on the throne is like the bead-and-reel stucco 
ornament which is so common in Catalan antependia from the second half of the twelfth 
century on. The deep slit in the tunic worn by Christ, which is so close to French ex- 
amples, even as late as Chartres, and the type of tunic worn by the angels, which is 
similar to that found in the fresco at Montoire, as well as the straight underlid, would all 
tend to place the panel toward the middle of the century. The old Latin formula used 
for the facial type, however, is evidence against a later date, and we must therefore place 
this altar-canopy in the second quarter or middle of the twelfth century. 
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The «“Ludovisi Throne’ and the Boston Relief’ 
By H. H. Powers 


At the New Haven meeting of the Archeological Institute ex-Secretary of State 
Lansing made a terse and admirable appeal (cf. Art and Archeology, XV, 1923, p. 90) to 
the archeologists to seek a larger usefulness and a larger support for their work in a closer 
understanding with the lay public. I have wondered whether the layman could contribute 
anything to the desired teamwork, anything, that is, except money and distant homage. 
4 Broadly speaking, I should say he cannot. But there are moments when it seems to me 
e that the archzologist could profitably use a lay assistant in the intellectual field. Is it 
5 ‘not possible that in the far search for recondite data, he may sometimes undervalue certain 
22 commonplaces of observation just because they are so near and so obvious? 


I am prompted to these suggestions by a perusal of the article concerning the subject 
of this paper contributed by Harriet Boyd Hawes to a recent number of the American 
Journal of Archeology (X XVI, 1922, pp. 278 ff.). Let me hasten to add that I have the 
‘ profoundest admiration for that article. The writer’s identifications are both plausible 
ia and significant, and, if this remarkable work can be associated with Themistocles, it is a 
BS welcome triumph of archzological research. I only regret that with all my eagerness to 
accept her conclusions in their entirety, I trip at the very outset on a commonplace obstacle 
of the sort that a layman could not overlook, but that the archeologist, with vision 
strained toward distant and obscure facts, may sometimes ignore. 


My thesis, a revival, with additional reasons, of Gardner’s, can be stated in a sentence. 
The ‘“Ludovisi Throne” and its Boston counterpart, wherever they originated and whatever 
purpose they served, were not, and could not have been, parts of one work. 


1The literature of this subject is now so great that it is impracticable to cite it at length on each of the various 
frequently discussed points that arise in this paper. The earlier contributions are well digested by Studniczka 
(Jahr des archeologischen Instituis, XXVI, 1911, pp. 50-192) whose work remains fundamental. Important 
articles that give the later literature are those of Klein (ibid., XXXI, 1916, pp. 231-257) and Caskey (American 
a Journal of Archeology, XXII, 1918, pp. 126 ff.), as well as that of Mrs. Hawes cited in the text. The most recent 
4 studies that have come to my attention are those of Ashmole (Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLII, 1922, pp. 248-253) 
he and of Svoronos (Journal internationale d’archéologie numismatique, XX, 1922, pp. 108-159). Ashmole puts forward 
the theory that a scene of ritual connected with an underworld goddess, probably Persephone, is represented in a 
ceremonial robing. He even gives on page 252 an illustration of the very foundations on which he thinks that one or 
a both of the reliefs stood at Locri. Svoronos argues that the Ludovisi throne with its pendant in Boston was part of 
z: the couch of Hera of Argos and was an original work by Polyclitus. He has a very interesting restoration on p. 159 
e in which he includes even the Praying Boy in Berlin. However, it is hard to believe that the sculptures date as late 
=F as Polyclitus. Dissent from the usual opinion that the two reliefs belonged to the same work has been raised before 
now by Gardner (J. H.S., XX XIII, 1913, pp. 73-83 & 360), chiefly on stylistic grounds; by Amelung in Helbig’s Fiihrer, 
because of the familiar disparity in measurements, and by Kjellberg (Ausonia, 1912, p. 100), on both counts. These 
writers seem to be working independently; inspired by them, Klein, op. cit., simply begins with the assumption that 


a the Boston relief is a modern forgery, a thesis which no scholar who has studied the original itself—not even Gardner 
- be it carefully noted—has had the audacity to maintain. Among recent writers may be mentioned Casson (J. H. S S 
: XL, 1920, pp. 137-142), who conspicuously avoids committing himself to the connection of the two reliefs with the 
i ‘ same work, and Miss Richter (J. H. S., XL, 1920, pp. 113-123), who introduces a noticeable “if.” Her subsequent 
a footnote, p. 123, does not strike me as a strong counterblast: ‘‘ Mr. William B. Dinsmoor suggests that the variation 


of measurements in the two monuments is due primarily to the difference in size of the two respective blocks of marble.”’ 
I might say that I have often assigned this problem as an exercise in my archeological seminary and that the feeling 
: of my students, especially of Professor Emily Shields, now of Smith College, and of Dr. F. P. Johnson, now Fellow of 
= the American School in Athens, as well as of myself, has been that there was such a decided difference in style between 
a the Boston and Ludovisi re)efs that the same artist could not have made the two, but that does not mean that they did 
4 not come from the same monument. Witness the difference in the Parthenon metopes. Even though we cannot 
agree with several of Dr. Powers’ conclusions we are glad to publish his keen observations, which, however, we can 
4 hardly class as those of a layman, since, a2 President of the Bureau of University Travel, he has had more than a score 
z of years’ expert acquaintance with original art works themselves. D. M. R. 
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Mrs. Hawes remarks somewhat inadequately: ‘‘The relief in Rome shows signs of 
having been denuded of a frame similar to that of the Boston marble.” It has very 
obviously been so “‘denuded,” or, more exactly, it has been removed from a socket or base 
in which it originally stood. But what was this frame or base? Surely not marble. Had 
it been marble it would have been executed in the original block as in the Boston relief. 
Any other method would have been far more difficult and far less satisfactory. The only 
excuse for using a separate piece would be to eke out a defective block. Such a hypothesis 
is all but impossible. The depressions for this base are shallow and imply the use of a 
frame not more than an inch and a half thick (Studniczka, op. cit., tries to get around this 
difficulty by supposing the lost ornament projected much farther from the relief surface 
than on the Boston relief). They are symmetrical and extend all around the block. The 
piecing of marble is common enough, but did anyone ever hear of veneering a marble block 
with thin marble slabs? Such a procedure would throw quite into the shade the traditional 
painting of the lily. 

No, the frame was not marble but something else, almost certainly bronze, as Petersen 
(Rémische Mitteilungen, VII, 1892, pp. 32 ff.) originally proposed. The combination of 
marble and bronze is not popular today, but it was extremely common in the age in question, 
and we have every reason to believe that it was wholly congenial to fifth-century taste. 
The use of bronze in a case like this was more than usually appropriate as a protection to 
the marble above. 


But while the use of a bronze base is justified both by fifth-century tradition and by 
its inherent fitness, what shall we say of a base, bronze at one end and marble at the other? 
Every consideration, both of tradition and utility, which might be urged in favor of a bronze 
base, fails us in the defense of this monstrous combination. My knowledge of Greek art 
is not encyclopedic, but I recall no analogous case. 


Let us suppose, however, that divided councils or considerations of economy for once 
produced this unhappy mésalliance. Is the combination otherwise harmonious? By no 
means. Barring the difference of material the two frames were undoubtedly “similar,” 
but none the less totally incompatible. Similars do not always go together. Strike two 
adjacent keys on the piano, for instance, and see. The fact is that these two bases, though 
similar, are mutually disparaging and self-destructive. The Boston ornament is much 
plumper and its curves more rapid, and it is surmounted by a heavy palmette ornament 
which was certainly lacking in the other (cf., however, Studniczka’s cast with tentative 
restorations in the Archeological Institute at Leipzig). To indicate how completely 
unlike these are, I have made tracings (very crudely) and have superimposed by dotted 
lines the one upon the other (see tailpiece). Assuming that the two curves have equal 
zesthetic value (they have not, but no matter), is it not plain that the combination would 
have no value whatever? ) 

We are therefore asked to believe that while our altar, viewed from either end, was 
perfectly symmetrical, viewed from either side, it presented, along with the balanced 
compositions, a clumsy and totally unnecessary dissonance both in material and design. 
My early mechanical training as the son of a builder and manufacturer of furniture makes 
such a conclusion impossible. My later familiarity with Greek art is even more convincing. 
It will not do to urge the crudity of Greek art at this period. Our “‘throne’’ refutes the 
assumption. Nor will it do to say that Greek designs are not always symmetrical. In 


figure groups, no, but in conventional ornament, yes, and never more absolutely than in 
the early fifth century. 
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There are other indications that point in the same direction. The marble slab behind 
the “‘priestess’’ and the “‘ministrant”’ tapers in each case toward the center, but not at the 
same angle. When joined, they form a V shaped depression of that bungling sort which 
is so excruciating to the mechanical eye. This is indicated in the tracing, the line on the 
right being that of the Boston work and the dotted line the true angle required for sym- 
metry. On the other side the discrepancy both in angle and height is even more striking. 
This sheer clumsiness and inaccuracy is something of which the Greek artist was never 
guilty. 

So far I have confined myself to simple considerations of mechanical and conventional 
design which are within the competence of any good mechanic. You could not induce a 
self-respecting carpenter today to make the alleged combination. I will now venture briefly 
upon more dangerous ground where the reader, perhaps, will not follow me unless under 
the lead of temperament and intuition. 


Mrs. Hawes remarks casually that “‘superiority of workmanship has been claimed 
‘for the ‘Ludovisi Throne,’”’ a fact to which she seems to attach no importance if indeed 
she gives it credence. I confess to something of restiveness at this summary disposal of a 
fact of supreme significance. I may claim a certain familiarity with the work in Rome. 
My annual visit to that city never fails to find me again in its presence, spellbound by its 
ineffable beauty. But while I am a near neighbor of the Boston work and a not infrequent 
visitor to our museum, I feel but the most languid impulse to renew its acquaintance. 
The two works simply cannot be mentioned in the same breath. Nor is the difference 


simply that of two unequal partners in a single work. It is more than that and other 
than that. 


There is first of all a difference in technique or “‘workmanship,”’ as our author calls it. 
This difference comes out more and more as familiarity dispels the first deceptive impres- 
sion of similarity. Compare, for instance, the body garment of the ‘‘ Demeter” with that 
of the central figure in the Rome work. Both are of a well-known fifth-century type. The 
one is subtle, diaphanous, and exquisitely interpretative, the other schematic and common- 
place. Compare the ‘‘Persephone” or the ‘‘ministrant” with the draped side figure on 


the “‘throne.” More striking still, compare the hair of the Ludovisi figures with that of 
the ‘“‘ministrant” or the ‘“‘ Demeter.” 


Going a bit beyond mere craftsmanship, compare the graceful outline of the “ priestess”’ 
with the unplausible perpendicularity and lateral compression of the ‘‘ministrant.’’ Note 
the hem of the “ priestess’”” garment in rhythmic sympathy with the curved line below and 
the absence of any line music in the other. Above all, look at the facial expression in the 
two cases. The grave dignity of the one needs no explanation. Why the smirk of the 
other? We are reminded that ‘‘the archaic Greek sculptor had but one facial expression 
at his command to express all sorts of animation,” but our author adds that ‘‘the artist 
who carved the Boston relief was far more expert.”” Being unable, however, to reconcile 
the facts of his work with this assumption of expertness, we are advised in turn ‘“‘not to 


stress the smile that appears in greater or less degree on three of the four faces on the end of 
this monument.” 


I am sure that here is no conscious special pleading, but I am equally sure that the 
whole argument is fallacious. We have started with an assumption which we have un- 
consciously allowed to dominate us, and the facts that controvene it we think it wise 
“not to stress.” The fact thus slurred over is one that is capital to our inquiry. Its plain 
meaning is that we have here the work of an inferior artist who, unlike his greater con- 
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temporaries, has not emancipated himself from the tradition of the archaic smile. Not 
one of the smiles in this work is appropriate or rationally motived. In the time of 
Pisistratus this would be no discredit. In the time of Themistocles it has no such excuse. 
We are within sight of the ‘“‘ Apollo of the Omphalos”’ and the gravely dignified Olympia 
metopes. One or more of the beautiful heads of youths in the Acropolis Museum have 
already been executed. Above all, our Ludovisi artist is here with his magnificent work so 
completely emancipated from the belittling tradition. That the other artist, certainly 
familiar with this nobler work, should still be the slave of an outworn tradition, can be 
explained only on the supposition of lack of artistic faculty. 


The smile is of a piece with the rest. The sidling posture of ‘‘Eros” has neither 
charm nor meaning. The draperies falling straight from the lap of ‘‘Persephone”’ are as 
graceless as they are gratuitous. The raised hand of ‘‘Demeter” may ‘express and 
command attention,’ but the sprawling fingers express only ineptitude. The line com- 
position of the Ludovisi work is music; that of the Boston work is noise. These com- 
parisons may be continued indefinitely, always with the same result. 


But there is another difference which is as much more important as it is more in- 
tangible. All true works of art have, in addition to their ostensible or story meaning, an 
ulterior meaning, perhaps I should say, a suggestiveness, in which their true character and 
emotional value inheres. Secondary, imitative, and uninspired works lack this higher, 
this more intangible meaning. I am not sure that any words of mine can make the matter 


clearer. Nevertheless I will try, relying meanwhile on your intuition. The things of the 
spirit must be spiritually discerned. 


It is said that Chapu, known to fame by his kneeling Joan of Arc, once chided a 
capable pupil saying: ‘‘Why don’t you do something? You have been studying long 
enough. You can model anything. Get busy.” The pupil replied: ‘Yes, I think I 
could model anything if I could only get an inspiration. If I could only get an inspiration 
like that Joan of yours, I think I could do it.”’ ‘‘Nonsense,”’ said Chapu. ‘Do you know 
how I did that? It occurred to me one day that I would like to ‘do’ a girl (the studio 
cant) in that position, and when I had finished, I cast about for a name for it. At last I 
hit upon Joan of Are, and do you know, the thing took.” 

Very French, very sophisticated, very modern, do you say? Yes, in its accidents, 
but in its essence representative of true art in all time. The fact that the name was an 
afterthought is not the point. It merely illustrates the fact that the artist’s inspiration, 
the emotion which he sought to express, and therefore the true meaning, was independent 
of the name and all that it suggests. It would have been largely independent had the 
name been there from the beginning. It is therefore not the “‘Joan” of it, but the ‘‘girl in 


that position,” which we must study. It is in attitude, feature, and expression that we are 
to seek our meaning. 


Let us turn now to a familiar classical example, the east pediment of the Parthenon. 
Who are those three reclining figures on the right, the Fates, the Graces, or some other 


triad? Is the male figure on the left Theseus or Ion? Suppose we had asked Phidias; 
might he not have replied something like this. 


‘“‘Well, the point is this. You see here is the birth of Athena in the center, the theme 
of the composition. Then we have Helios and Selene at theends. I needed these interme- 
diate figures to fill the remaining space. The space required a gradation of attitude, some 
more and some less erect. And since attitudes can never be arbitrary and imposed merely 
by the exigencies of space composition, my thought was to have these figures express the 
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dawning consciousness of the great event as the hurrying messengers carry the tidings out 
from Olympus. The nearer figures are not only more erect but more alert, more conscious, 
while the remoter reclining figures are unconscious and relaxed. You see I not only needed 
these figures to fill the space, but I needed also to express this psychic wave of thrilling 
revelation emanating from Olympus if my great theme was to have its true poetic 
appeal. 

“And now as to who these persons are, that doesn’t so greatly matter. I suppose we 
must have names for them all. If we don’t name them, the people will. That figure I 
had called Theseus. But Ion! That is a clever suggestion. That would do very 
well too.” 


Of course Phidias, being an artist, wouldn’t have said all this. He talked in marble. 
But I imagine we are not so far from his meaning. Doubtless Phidias had names for all 
his figures, probably before they were executed. People then as now were chiefly in- 
terested in the Who’s Who of art, and Phidias made the necessary concessions. But my 
point is that the names do not give us the meaning of these works, do not always even lead 
us toward it. The group of the “‘Three Fates”’ is one of the most meaningful and inspired 
groups in the history of art, irrespective of their haphazard identification. Perfectly 
graduated to the space, they are also perfectly graduated to the psychic and emotional 
requirements of their incomparable theme. We have lost their names, but we have lost 
nothing. We have perhaps escaped a disconcerting diversion of thought. Their real 
meaning is perfectly manifest. 

Can we trace in the works before us anything of this deeper and truer art meaning, 
this vision that haunted the artist before he knew what to call it? To my mind the 
“‘Ludovisi Throne’”’ is the first great example of this superconcept which has come down 
to us. We will accept our author’s interpretation unreservedly as far as it goes. The 
designations are all satisfactory—and none of them essential. To me the central scene is 
unquestionably a childbirth, as proposed by Wolters (Ephemeris Archaiologike, 1893, pp. 
227 ff.) and accepted by Mrs. Hawes, very likely the one she alleges (cf. also Rémische 
Mitteilungen, 1892, p. 32; Robert-Preller, Mythologie p. 514,1). I am equally submissive 
as regards the other suggestions. This is what the Attic peasant saw, though he felt a 
little something besides. This something is what the artist felt well-nigh to the exclusion 
of all else, though he acquiesced mildly in the peasant’s interpretation. Can we get hold 
of that something? 

I am perfectly sure that the artist could not have helped us. He would have been 
mystified by our questions and surprised, possibly even amused by our answers. He 
would doubtless tell us that he never thought about that. No, he didn’t. He felt about 
it. And we, in a helpless effort to feel his feelings after him, try to analyze them and find 
out why he felt as he did. It is a lame way to follow, but it is better than nothing, and for 
most of us the alternative is just that, just nothing. 

The central scene represents a woman in childbirth—the goddess, if you will—yes, 
but in the absence of all knowledge of her form and features, she becomes of necessity 
simply woman, but woman in a capacity and an experience the most fundamental and 
universal that can possibly be imagined. The story of the goddess in travail therefore 
becomes of necessity the generalized expression of woman the child-bearer. 

The draped figure upon the side is woman again, but how different! In posture, in 
costume, in occupation, in expression, she is the embodiment of refinement, culture, self- 
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restraint. There is no suggestion here of sex relation or sex function. This is woman the 
person, the inevitable embodiment of humanity’s finer grain with the higher development 
of society. How many times we shall meet her counterpart in the later Attic sculpture, 
as for instance in the grave reliefs! How seldom shall we find her superior! 


The third figure is just as unambiguous. Define her status as you will in terms of the 
Orphic cult or otherwise, she of necessity becomes woman again, woman the giver of pleasure. 
Here is no question of licit and illicit. To drag in such considerations is preposterously 
irrelevant. The successful presentation of his theme required the artist to portray woman 
in another of her generic characters as ‘‘the eternally feminine that lures us on.”’ 

Woman the child-bearer, woman the finer grained person, and woman the giver of 
pleasure, where else shall we look for such a trinity? We have here (quite unconsciously 
on the artist’s part, perhaps) one of those vast generalizations valid for all time and place 
and richly charged with the emotional wealth of our accumulated experience, generalizations 
such as lie at the foundation of all great art. To the great artist, to a Homer, a Michel- 
angelo, a Shakespeare, the simplest myth or legend but clothes the eternal verities, while to 
the mere craftsman these verities at their noblest are interesting only for their clothes. 

The sculptor of the Ludovisi marble belongs to the former category, that of the 
Boston work to the latter. I confess my entire inability to see in the latter work either a 
high degree of technical excellence or a worthy art generalization. Every posture is in 
part arbitrary; every expression meaningless and infelicitous. It lends itself to interpre- 
tation (that is, to label pasting) as well as the other. The peasant perhaps thought it quite 
as satisfactory (though I doubt it). Can it be that the archeologist thinks so too? The 
Boston relief is sculpture; the Ludovisi relief is art. 


To summarize briefly: 


The two works, whatever their merit or kinship, cannot be satisfactorily combined. 

The one had a bronze base, the other a marble base. 

The two bases, though probably similar, differed widely in size, shape, and quality 
of line. 

The base was symmetrical as seen from either end; it would have been obtrusively 
and gratuitously unsymmetrical as seen from the sides. 


The reliefs differ widely in technical excellence. 
They differ far more fundamentally in artistic concept. 
They were never united, or if united, the whole was a complete failure. 


How far does this reasoning invalidate the conclusions of Mrs. Hawes? Hardly 
at all. None of her identifications are disturbed. Her dating of the work is unaffected 
and seems highly probable. The ascription to Themistocles may still be allowed, at least 
for half of the work. The other half he need not hesitate to relinquish. 

How then are we to account for the close similarity between the two? in the most 
natural way in the world, imitation. The Ludovisi work was famous. It had all the elements 
for universal favor—story, grace, charm, vast and obvious generalization. Its success must 
have been instant and enduring. When we recall the eagerness with which popular works 
were repeated—Orpheus and Eurydice, Hegeso and her jewels, the birth of Athena—what 
more natural than that other altars (perhaps in Phlya itself, though such an assumption 
is unnecessary) should have repeated the popular favorite. We need not, as Gardner 
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suggests, assume a late and decadent period for this repetition. The work may have been 
repeated within a decade. 

And such a repetition would account for the displacement of bronze by the cheaper 
marble, for the similar but plumper scroll, for the different slope of the top, for the reversion 
to the archaic smile, for the analogous but less successful and more meaningless figures, 
in a word, for the Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 
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PLATE XLV 


Municu, Museum Antixer Kueinxunst (AnTiquARIUM): AN OricINAL Greek Bronze 
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An Original Greek Bronze Statuette in Munich 
By Davin M. Rosinson 


A few years ago (1909) the antiquarium at Munich acquired a beautiful bronze 
statuette of a maiden, 0.25 m. in height and nude save for a wonderfully arranged close- 
fitting hood (Pl. XLV). The statuette was found not far from Saloniki on the site of the 
ancient Macedonian Bercea. It has been well published by the distinguished archzolo- 
gist, Professor J. Sieveking,' and the front view reproduced by him has reappeared in a 
number of other publications.? But because of the charm of the less familiar side view and 
because of the great importance of the bronze, it is a privilege to be able to publish in 
The Art Bulletin a heliotype from a negative made for the purpose by Professor Clarence 
Kennedy of Smith College, who has shown such remarkable appreciation of the real beauty 
of ancient statues in the artistic photographs which he has recently taken, often from new 
points of view and always with special attention to lighting. 

The girl has lost her arms, which were made separately and soldered on, and a round 
hole under her right heel served to fasten her to a base now lost. Otherwise, the statuette 
is well preserved except for some oxidation on the front; even the silver that gave life to 
the eyes is still intact. 

A close examination, which I was permitted to give the figure during a visit to Munich 
in 1922, made me realize that it was one of the finest of all bronzes. The very delicate 
chiselling on the eyes and hair and the exquisite workmanship throughout prove that it is 
an original Greek work, superior in artistic merit even to the wonderful bronze model of a 
horse which has recently been placed on exhibition in the Metropolitan Museum and 
which may be an original of Calamis (about 470 B. C.). The precise treatment of the 
hood and the symmetrical twisting of the hair date the maiden in the second half of the 
fifth century B. C., but the restraint and tightness in the modelling of the body, a certain 
flatness, the severe features of the face, the too slight rounding of the breasts, and the 
undeveloped hip line show such a survival from archaic art that I cannot agree with 
Sieveking in setting the date as late as the end of the fifth century. The statuette seems 
to me to continue very closely the tradition of the nude female as seen in the famous 
figure found on the Esquiline in 1874 and now in the Conservatori Palace in Rome. Some 
critics, because of the relation of its proportions to Polyclitus, have dated that figure about 
the middle of the fifth century. But the arrangement of its hair, the severe form of its 
head, the wide spacing of its breasts, and other features would seem to make the original 
bronze, of which it is an early Imperial Roman marble copy, contemporary with the 
‘‘Ludovisi Throne”’ and date the original about 470 B. C., as is done by Bulle. In view 
of the fact that nude heterae occur as early as 500 B. C. on the famous psycter of Euphronius 
in Petrograd, that even in the sixth century we have terracotta statuettes of reclining nude 
females and bronze figures of standing nude females used as mirror supports,’ and, espec- 


1Miinchener Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 1910, 1. 
*Archeologischer Anzeiger, XXV, 1910, p. 481, Abb. 7; Waldmann, Griechische Originale, pl. 107; Bulle, Der 
schéne Mensch, pl. 150; American Journal d Daaion. XV, 1911, p. 430, Fig. 7; and elsewhere. : 
Griechische Bildwerke, p|.61; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler Griechischer und Rémischer Skulptur, 
pl. . 
‘Op. cit., pl. 148. 
5Tbid., pp. 312 ff. 
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ially, that there is a nude female (she wears only a hood) on the “Ludovisi Throne,” I 
do not understand Bulle’s reason for saying that a nude hetera cannot occur before the 
second half of the fifth century, nor the statement in so many popular handbooks that the 
female nude was unknown before the time of Praxiteles.. But of course there may be 
truth in Bulle’s ingenious theory that the Esquiline figure represents Hydna, the famous 
daughter of Scyllis of Scione in Thessaly. When Xerxes’ fleet was anchored off Pelion, 
Hydna and her father dived into the sea and did so much damage that, for their patriotism, 
their statues were erected by the amphictyons at Delphi. According to Pausanias,’ the 
statue of Hydna was later carried to Rome by Nero. 

In any case, I am inclined to believe that the Munich statuette represents a hetera 
and that whoever made it was following the general pose and proportions of body and 
head that we see in the Esquiline lady, though he separated the feet and thus made a more 
beautiful figure. If the Esquiline figure was an early work of Polyclitus or his school, the 
Munich hetzra might be one of the late works of his school, for its resemblance in pose 
to the Narcissus and Diadumenus leaves no doubt as to its Polyclitan character. The 
side view brings out, however, certain remarkable qualities, such as the anticipation of the 
freedom of Praxiteles and the use, long before his time, of the Praxitelean curve. Even 
here it was offset, as in Praxiteles’ statues, by the straight line of a support at the statue’s 
left, for from a gem in Berlin’ we can restore the left arm as resting on a pillar, while the 
right is dropping the garment in preparation for the bath. 

The chief charm of the bronze maiden is in the perfect proportions, the beautiful 
curving outlines, the exquisite modelling, that restful restraint (undév ayav) which was so 
characteristic of the best Greek art, and especially in its modernity and in its anticipating, 
not to say almost outdoing, the freedom of Praxiteles, which appears also long before the 
days of Praxiteles on white Athenian lecythi and on the Nike balustrade. These are a 
few of the points which make the statuette one of the most beautiful if not, as Sieveking 
says, the most beautiful, of the small bronzes which have been preserved to us. 


M&F e. g.. H. H. Powers, The Message of Greek Art, pp. 101, 107. For the earlier appearance of the female nude 
one might cite the Niobid in the National Museum in Rome, many vases, terracottas, especially of nude lady dancers, 
and even marble statues, as well as Zeuxis’ famous painting of Helen. See Miiller, Nacktheit und Entbléssung, pp. 
140 ff.; Jahreshefte, XV, 1912, pp. 219 ff.; Bulle, op. cit., pp. 311 ff. 

8X, 19, 2. 

*Furtwiingler, Antike Gemmen, pl. XXXVI, 25. 
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REVIEWS 


TONE RELATIONS IN PAINTING. BY ARTHUR PoPE. 8°, 73 PP., FIGS. CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
1922. $1.50. 


Though modestly called a pamphlet, this little book is a useful addition to the 
literature of the teaching of design and painting, the field in which Dr. Denman W. Ross 
has been doing creative work of a high order for the past twenty-five years. 

Even a cursory glance at Professor Pope’s work reveals illuminating material for the 
presentation of the three dimensional nature of tone to the beginner. As I remember, 
it was Professor Tichener who, some years ago, objected to tone being taught through two 
dimensional charts. In Chapters I and II our author gives a very clear explanation of 
the tone solid, while the numerous diagrams, taken collectively, illustrate the matter so 
completely that a student sufficiently imaginative to grasp art ideas will acquire a vivid 
visual realization of the unity of tone phenomena. It is being assumed, of course, that 
laboratory practice has enabled the student to think in terms of value, color, and intensity 
as separate or as combined characteristics. 

Had Dr. Ross done nothing but establish this fundamental idea, he would have made 
an invaluable contribution to modern art teaching, for this one thing has enabled specific 
control to replace general effect. Fortunately, he did not stop there and today it is obvious 
that a clear conception of tone is increasingly necessary as the student of painting or design 
faces problems of growing complexity. 

The helpfulness of the many diagrams throughout the handbook becomes apparent 
on closer examination. In Chapter IV, where the division of scaled palettes into two 
general types aids intelligent classification, the little diagrams help the reader to grasp 
instantly the color and intensity relations in each scale. 

After such an able description of the tone solid with its many possible scales, the 
reader is not surprised to find design in tone relations well presented. Naturally he 
expects an equally able discussion of the function of tone in the service of representation 
and under control of its principles, which are those having to do with proportion-action, 
projection (depth), and illumination, and can hardly avoid a sense of disappointment in 
not finding it. From the very nature of representation so much depends on the particular 
project in hand as to the tones to be used, especially in those falling under the first double 
head of proportion-action, that abstract discussion of such tones would seem almost 
valueless; but for the next two principles, projection into depth and illumination, much can 
be said of a general nature applicable to universal procedure. It is true that in Chapter VI 
the ranges and contrasts of value and intensity in painting are compared with effects in 
nature, and that other parts of the book give some valuable facts about tonal effects in 
representation, but one can hardly help asking why information about the tone solid itself 
and tone relations in design should be so much more thoroughly and systematically dis- 
cussed than equally interesting and valuable conditions arising from the control of tones 
by the principles of representation. 

After rereading the third chapter, dealing with design in tone relations, the feeling 
persists that the term harmony is overworked and leads to confusion in being used at one 
time to imply final unity of effect (its popular use), and at another to have the technical 
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meaning of a specific phase of unity accomplished through selection and arrangement based 
on repetition and similarity. 

Again, the matter discussed under Harmony of Attractions seems to the reviewer 
to be really a form of tone, measure, and position balance, as implied by the author under 
balance and carefully dealt with by Dr. Ross in his early teaching and discussed some 
years ago by one of his students, Mr. Batchelder, in his Principles of Design, although 
Mr. Batchelder deals only with the value contrast of the spots against the background as 
influenced by area and distance from the center. 

Provided the amount of difference or contrast in neighboring colors and values and 
intensities could be made the same, that is, reduced to a common measure of visual experi- 
ence, as it were, then the total tonal contrasts of the spot with its surrounding tone or tones 
might be definitely calculated. In order to correspond with the color and value contrasts, 
as used in the Ross scales, there should be eight steps of intensity in the register of highest 
intensity for the respective color, the eight intensities to be fixed or uniform, in the manner 
of figure 8, on page 12, for four steps of intensity. Under such conditions it would seem 
that the combined force of the steps of color, value, and intensity contrasts of the respective 
spot with the similar characteristics of the background, or surrounding tone, could be 
computed and the result used as a total proportional attraction to be balanced against the 
proportional attractions of the other spots on the principle of the lever. While the student 
should be acquainted, frankly, with the questionable factors in this process of reasoning, 
its disciplinary value as a preparation for judging balance under complex conditions has 
been proved to the reviewer’s satisfaction after a number of years of trial. The important 
point to emphasize in this connection is that the underlying relationship is a matter of 
equalizing contrasts from the standpoint of balance instead of unity achieved through 
sameness of tone, shape, or measure. 

The implication of the handbook that the art student, and the practicing artist as 
well, can ill afford to ignore anything it is possible for him to know about his art, is the 
only healthy viewpoint for Americans, assuming our nation desires to see its life and ideas 
still more imaginatively and forcefully visualized than has yet been done. Enormous as 
has been the growth in American painting during the last fifty years, there is room for 
immediate improvement through a better comprehension of the influence of design in 
relation to representation. 

Far from being recipes for beauty, as often popularly supposed, principles of visual 
organization and exercises in using them give mastery of materials with resultant freedom 
and power of expression through perfect control of visual effects. Dr. Ross and Professor 
Pope at Cambridge, Mr. Hambidge, Mr. Maratta (and the late Professor Dow) in New 
York, and many instructors, investigators, and practicing artists in various parts of the 
country are, each in his own way, helping the art of the future by an intelligent attitude 
of mind in the present. 


John 8. Ankeney 
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NOTES 
TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The twelfth annual meeting of the College Art Association of America was held at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, on 
Friday and Saturday, April 6 and 7, 1923. 


PROGRAM 


FRIDAY, APRIL 6 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


10.00 a. M. 
Registration 
Inspection of the Museum’s collections 
11.15 a. M. 
Luncheon at the Museum Restaurant 
12.00 To 3.00 P. m. 


Visit to the collection of Mrs. John L. Gardner, Fenway Court 


4.00 To 6.00 P. M. 
Visit to the collection of Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, Brookline 


6.30 P. M. 
Dinner, by invitation of the Trustees of the Museum of Fine Arts, at the Museum Restaurant 


8.00 P. M. 
Meeting in Museum Classroom A, Professor Ellsworth Woodward presiding 


Response from the Chair 


A Large Painted Canvas Icon from the Monastery of St. Sabbas? ..Assistant Director Hawes, Museum of Fine Arts 


Some Unpublished Sienese Paintings. ...... .. G. H. Harvard University 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7 
FOGG ART MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
10.00 A. M. 

Meeting in the Fogg Lecture Room, the Vice-President of the Association presiding 
Color Analysis as a Way to Develop Personal Choice in Color Grouping. .Ciirrorp H. Riepe.i, Smith College 
The Teaching of Drawing and Painting in the College.................... Arruur Pops, Harvard University 

The work of the Committee on Education of the American Institute of Architects 

Wrti1aM Emerson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Some Results of the First Year’s Work in the Formation of the New Series of Photographs of Sculpture 

CLARENCE Kennepy, Smith College 


Ea I. Smwons, Worcester Art Museum 
Business 
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1.00 P. M. 
Luncheon, by invitation of the Fogg Art Museum, at the Colonial Club 


2.00 To 4.00 P. mM. 


Inspection of the collections of the Fogg Art Museum and of the special exhibits of Professor Kennedy’s photographs 
and Professor Riedell’s color charts 


Visit to the other collections of Harvard University 
4.00 P. M. 


Reception at the residence of Professor and Mrs. Paul J. Sachs, Shady Hill 


8.00 P. M. 
Meeting in the Fogg Lecture Room, the President Elect of the Association presiding 


Arthur B. Davies........ ......Duncan Washington 


The Use of Autochrome Slides as Illustrations for Lectures............Hotmts Smiru, Washington University 
A. K. Coomaraswamy, Museum of Fine Arts 
The Art Division of the American Ceramic Society.......................Epwin M. Buaxe, New York City 


MINUTES 


On approval of the Auditing Committee the following report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer was accepted: Expenditures, 1922-23, $1,408.83; receipts, 1922-23, $1,221.84; 
deficit, 1922-23, $186.99; deficit, 1921-22, $399.47. 


The following resolutions were presented by the Committee on Resolutions and 
adopted: 


Resolved, that we, the members of the College Art Association of America, in the twelfth annual meeting assem- 
bled, do hereby express our thanks to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for its generous hospitality, to its Trustees 
for entertainment at dinner, to the Director, Assistant Director, and other members of the staff for cordial welcome; 
further, to Mrs. John L. Gardner for the opportunity of visiting Fenway Court, to Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald for 
receiving us at his gallery, to the staff of the Fogg Art Museum for placing the facilities of the Museum at our disposal 
and for entertainment at luncheon, to Professor and Mrs. Paul J. Sachs for the reception at Shady Hill, and, above all, 
to the local committee under the chairmanship of Professor Sachs by whom no pains have been spared for our comfort 
and entertainment. 


Resolved, that we; the members of the College Art Association of America, express our great regret at the retire- 
ment of President David M. Robinson and Vice-President Paul J. Sachs. During the four years of their administra- 
tion the Association has continued its steady progress, has established and developed its quarterly magazine, and has 
maintained itself the equal of organizations in parallel fields both in public respect and in scholarly esteem. To their 
guidance in this advance we wish to pay this permanent, if inadequate, tribute. 


Resolved, that the College Entrance Examination Board be asked to consider the advisability of including 
questions touching on the development of art in the examinations in history, and questions on the principals of design 
and the history of drawing and painting in the examination in freehand drawing. 


Resolved, that the College Art Association of America extend its thanks to the Committee on Education of the 
American Institute of Architects for codperation in bringing the advisability of questions on art before the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 


The following report of the Committee on Nominations was adopted: 


Weep Alfred V. Churchill 
Secretary-Treasurer...........................Myrtilla Avery 


David M. Robinson 
Paul J. Sachs 
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